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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS.. 
MARGATE 0-Hoy !!! 

A Week at Margate; or economy of Time and 
Money: showing a traveller to the isle of Thanet 
how to dispose of both to the greatest advantage. 
London, 1825. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

You may stay out.a week, taste the pleasures all round, 

Aud carry-home change from & Note of Five poaet. : 

Tuovcs this is so very little a baok, that it 

might, without inconveniency, be popped into 

the same waistcoat-pocket, which previously 
held one of Pickering’s Miniature Classics, the 
importance of its subject‘ to the whole kingdom 
of Cockaigne induces us not only to.copy its title 
page (as above) at full length, but also to bestow 
as much of our feeinnences gen ite Fsee be- 
seem & ier quarto. eek at Margate— 

Std: eh money-—change ‘for five 

pouiid(s)*; and the Traysrrer (we mes 

term) a, all ‘this in $0 pleasant a way! 

Itis enough to sicken us of the task of criticism, 

and impel us on board a steam-packet, & in 

rand, to taste the celestial treat. Alas! ‘alas! 
we must Temajn in smoky town, do our dut ‘ 

md leave these almost too exqnisite enjyymen 


at striking feature tn the wark before 
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‘invitation “to Magpates that 


SATURDAY, AUGUST: 13, 1825. 





PRICE Is. 





with Muckingin sight on one hand, and Gravesend 
on the other. Speedily a new world opens to.your 
wondering eyes: you pass into that immense 
ocean called the Nore, and hear speak Of islands, 
bays, and other marine novelties, which like the 
Cross of the.South, impress on thé mind ‘of the 
adventurous. navigator, that he is in another 
heniisphiere. At last, e peril happily sur- 
SOE your feet te far dite dors 
where still greater prodigies await :you,; for the 
author a : _— 

You are now surrounded, by a.set. of clean 
civil porters, each wearing a number,” of -his' 
fellow. creatures, (we suppose,) like the savages 
of Ashantee, who, in the same manner, hang: 
skullg and bones of those they have: slain as orta= 
ments about their war-belts. Yet with this a 
palling exhibition immediately before you, the 
author .(accustomed to such horrors) says: 
‘and now let me propose to begiti your week’s 
pleasure in the Isle of Thanet ;”’ and you ate not 
to be alarmed or elated by a dreadful bell, the 
tones of which are likely to strike‘¥bur ear, for 
itis neither a dust-man nor a -man, but 
simply Mr. Philpot, the town‘crier, and the only 
persdn allowed to cry in this el-dorado of pleas 


sure. 
After you have dined (the leg of mutton hav- 
fees thrown overboard somewhere near the 


id th bntindp-ef Seotidieee re - 
[peck you terrae ft on yalk, take 


Bry“ the conVeyandes exceed ea, ° rary < as 
abeanty of ‘the wi & HeW of the wii-sety” (@ thing\invigible in 
Bs salt eovel uaats a venation, ) ae take sBarsalf, like the, luminge 

While those who would glige fp | rer thamatery)to bed, dterder'to Have, like him, jq magupti 

By the Albion, or Dart, ixandéquarter.... “Leent ising 4 
The Captains are wen of politeness and science, Sunday (foHowing the precept, “ whenvat 

On Jongs, Lance, ahd LB, you. may place fall i. wastes the people of Rome do”) you oug y 


ance ; re 
In them you will find (what in Captain should be,). 
The ‘ in‘ modo suaviter—fortiter—re’ 
And yet, I acknowledge, they do exceed, 
In manners or skill, our new Captain Rep. 
“ From the moment ce first put yétir foot on the Pier, 
Amusements in multitudes welcomeyau here. ‘ 
** And for daily enjoyment, what more.eould you seek 
Than five meals and a bed at two guineas a week. 
“ Chairs, Ponies, and Donkeys of spirit atid power, 


That will trot you five miles at two shillings an hour.” 
In proceeding down the river for: Margate, 
Bugsby Hole is to be noted; -you have to pull 
Lower Pool ; 
and at Blackwall Reach will probably begin to 
You are advised, even un- 


through the Upper Pool and 


get a little sea-sick. 


to ‘johr some *sogt of the worship of a superior 
Bemg,“Which the natives in these parts offer.; 


_ | the cerémonies described (page 18) appear to be 


new and péculiar, partaking of adoration to the 
salt water, or‘perhaps to some Spirit (of sea-salt) 
thought’ to inhabit the coral caves of the ocean. 

he natives’ of the island are also stated to have 
somre ideas of ntusical sounds. 

Our* traveller now presents us with certain 
statistical and topographical information respect- 
ing the Island and its imbabitants ; and some. of 
his:aécounts are very surprising. Forexample : he 


says, ** it may happen to many that their Time 


der this dispensation, ‘‘ to‘take care to stand out See) niggard) will only allow them:-a single day at 


of the drippings of the condensed steam ;”” and, 
talking 


gate. ‘To these,” he adds solémnly, ‘‘ I now 


drippings, puts the author in mind of] address myself; and I beg leave to recommend 
something to eat, for which be abandons the 


Wednesday as the day to be preferred; as on 


deck, even at. the period: whpmevery telescope] that day you have an excellent chance of seeing 
18 out to catch a view of the-gentlemen who|att the prorte in Margate, .as well as all the 
hang in chains about this quarter of the voyage, | places,” (pp. 20, 21.) There is evidently some 
A biscuit and a glass of weak brandy and water|mystery under the passage we have quoted, 


taken below, are fortifications against an easterly 
wind, “which is often known to prophecy sea- 
sickness.” At half-past one, in the best cabin, 
you may “eat a boiled leg of mutton in perfec- 
tion,” after which you come, in due course, 
to Long Reach, (so called: because the London 


Truvelleris now beyond the reach ofa} his friends, ) 


which we cannot penetrate: a note says, that 
Wednesday is a market or marked day, and this 
may possibly serve as a key to such of our rea- 
ders as are anxious to prosecute the interesting 
enquiry to a plausible explanation, Nothing but 


increase of puzzle can be gathered from the con- 
text, which continues to speak in parables of 





* By the by, the author keeps this word of promise 
h the scales which he gives, 

wy, and that 
from which he 


only to the ear; for in bot 

belongs te pear faa she Ne 
t Jack 

Te-lauds at Tower Stairs. x re — 


‘« market lasses” and of pretty Leghorn hats meet- 
ing to take an affectionate farewell-of each other, 
Then a vessel sails overthe briny waves, blown 








whose briny tears augment the flood, and who 
** wave their handkerchiefs so long as the fair 
wavers are visible.” . ‘« If your shoes be good,” 
you may eat your breakfast and go round by the 
sands to the pier, before the sand in Time’s 
glass runsan hour. This will mes Bary to the 
tast bathing house ; the place ap) for all 
washing, Inthe market-place there is, by noon, 
‘* a fine show-of health and beauty,” both to be 
had at reasonable prices ; and having completed 
your dealings in this way, you are ready for a 
second breakfast at St, Peter’s: In the evening, 
such of the population as you have not seen dur- 
ing thé , are to’ be witnessed “ enjoying 
themselves” (thé selfish toads) at Fillpot’s or 
Mother Hubbard’s. 

The natives are represented as curiously in- 
genious in their arts, manufactures, and improve- 
ments, For instance, they have projected an 
esplanade ‘‘ for the purpose of protecting the 
property on the opposite side, from the in-roads of 
the sea.” At the end of one of these roads, 
there is to be a temple built; and near a cliff, 
the extent of which is not yet completely ascer- 
tained, other extraordinary things ate in con- 
templation. ‘ 

In an account of the libraries (p. 26) we learn 
that Baldwin and Co. of P. , Sen 
out such excellent beer, that it is worth going to 
Margate to drink it. The ‘ Margate 3” 
+ be mixed; half Tartarian os) are 

. ” these  Rentarks are 
aoe (the. -gathor = fine 
singwiar 


it. Will waiy for -you---one . of ‘themnoditt: sin 
ways of going we ever read of, ly-as*.it 
is added‘ here is no stoppages.” -(py27+) 

The horses on the island “ seem made.@n pur- 
pase to keep interest:alive ;””. which is a remark- 
ablé principle in the animal,’ unknown to other 
countries, except, perhaps, f Hényhnbnm-land, 
The asses ‘are also extraprdjnary for gregarious 
habits, assembling in troops, afid sutfling and 
earying angels every day: 

it it is time to.come to a close with this im- 
portant volume ;° the “most ‘important: part of 
whicli, however; as the author assures us, remains 
yet to be consideréd.» It consists in his last six 
pages,. where you will find “‘ a summary of occu- 
pations, amusements, ‘and-¢: , from’ Satar- 
day miprning’ (on embatking at the Tower for a 
week at rors mae until your returnon. the’ fol- 
lowing Saturday in time fer dinner.” ; 

Beginning with “ Saturday. - Poor Jack atthe 
Tower, Stairs ~ - 01:0, 04d, ;” aud ending witli a 
similar item; we could’expatiate on the seducing 
week which the enthusiastic author displays: in 
aljsits various charms to our longing minds; but 
being ourselves’ economists of time, we ‘shall be 
content with a' few of-the leading points. »In 
the first plaice, however, we have to notice that 
they do not eat the meal which we call dinner, 
in the domifions of Margatia; and to fill up the 
time usually spentin Cockaigne in that ridiculous 
ceremony, the author recommends, on Monday, 
a voyage to Buetios Ayres, (which lies in these 
latitudes ;) on Tuesday, a ride in a dohkey-chaite ; 
on Friday, fishing, &c, &c.and this * arrangement 





by the’sighs of the wretched left -on ‘shore, 


is upon the most liberal 


Traces for, case and exo) vat 
pers are pe cian tp 90 ce, a 
@ 


poale.” - “But the .sécond’ 





514 


plan is still better, for in sailing down you are 
allowed 

** Capital dinner, inclucing half a bottle of 
porter, shared with your. neighbour,”. (i. e..a 
whole quarter of a hottle each Se i oP 

Sunday. Bathe in partnership; your share ~ 

[This partnership bathing is a very du- 
bious affair ; as we find iw the next entry 
aes" you must aa 

e i e 

ates 
neue On Baturtey, and have capital dinner ° 
And thus filled with good things, having seen 
the most wonderful sights in the universal world, 
Witnessed the amazing powers of steam, investi- 
gated the customs of a strange and remote peo- 
ple, examined''the natural curiosities of a new 
country, been excited by all the novelties and’ 
dangers which such expeditions are sure to pre- 
sent—being, we fepeat, thus gloriously grati- 
fied, you have the pleasure of reflecting, when 
stretched upon your safe bed at home, that it 
has only cost you “ a Note of Five Pound.” 


. 








Theory and Practice of vite and Ventilating 
Public Buildings, Dwelling, Houses, and Obser- 
vatories, 8vo. p. 340.- London, 1825.. T. and 
G. Underwood. 

Tne subject discussed in the volume before us, 

we have always considered as involving more 

important interests than are usually admitted or 
expressed by the terms ‘‘ warming and ventilat- 
ing” buildings. It has appeared to us, when 
sitting half-roasted, half-frozen, at a dinner-table, 
or gasping for breath in a crowded theatre or 
ball-room, that such evils were capable of re 

medy, at least to a considerable degree, under a 

better system of management. 

It is, indeed, not very complimentary to the 
present state of practical science among us, (as 
the aythor of the present work observes in his 
Introduction, that the combustion of fuel and 
economy of heat is much betterynderstood and 

cticed in most of the continental states, than 
it is in Great Britain, Undoubtedly, much may 
be said on the score of custom ; which makes us 
prefer the far more expensive plan of open fires, 
to the close stoves so generally used on the Con- 
tinent. And we are certainly among the num- 
ber of those, who could not easily resign so 
cheerful a companion as a blazing fire on a win- 
ter’s evening. 

But, putting this bright feature out of the 
question, there seems ,to-be no reason, so far as 
we can understand the subject, why the principal 
draft of cold air for supplying the fire, should be 
allowed to sweep through our apartments from 
the doors and windows; or why such entire want 
of economy should -prevail in the consumption of 
coals in our ordinary grates; or, that volumes of 
smoke should be allowed to soil and spoil our fur- 
niture within doors, or suffocate us out of doors, 
owing to the present bad construction of our fire- 
places and chimneys. .We do not mean to as- 
sert that all these’ evils are capable of absolute 
remedy; but they certainly appear to have 
hitherto engaged the attention of scientific and 
practical men, in a far Jess degree than their 
actual importance merits. som! 

The author of the present work, in discussing 
these questions, seems to have treated the sub- 
ject in a scientific, though popular form'of view. 
t is divided into short big ok acl Tespec- 
tive heads of Theory of ion, Compara- 
tive Value of different kinds of Fuel, Consump- 

Thus,. after showing, in these chapters, m4 


value,” * salubrity,” and “ hedf-| th 


“consumption of smoke,” the “‘ changes induced 
on atméspheric air by Combustion and respiration,” 
and the ‘‘means of detecting noxious- gases in 
houses, and counteracting its effects ;’”’ the au- 
thor observes : . 

“In order to ascertain whether carbonic acid 
gas exists in any.vault or other situation, (where, 
on account of its density, it will alwa 
the lowest level, ) a lighted candle or-lamp may 
be employed with the greatest advantage. A 
candle attached to a long pole, or an open lan- 
tern suspended by a rope, may be lowered into 
the area or flooring of the vault. If the light 
burns dim and becomes speedily extinguished, 
there is considerable danger in any man ventur- 
ing down the vault or well; but if the light be 
immediately extinguished, it would be inevitably 
fatal to‘a man attempting, to descend. 

*< Tf, on, the other hand, a light on being low- 
ered.to the flooring of such apartment, burns with 
its. usual briltiancy, it is a proof that little if any 
carbonic acid gas exists in the atmosphere of such 
vault or cellar.” ‘In all wine or beer cellars 
which are but seldom visited, or, in other words, 
are not often allowed to have any ventilation of 
the air; a vease] containing a solution of lime- 
water; with a wide surface, and placed in the 
lowest part of the cellar, would serve to absorb 
part of the carbonic acid gas; whilst it would not 
in any degree interfere with that equable tem- 
perature, which, for the reasons before mentioned, 
it is desirable to maintain in such situations, 

‘The noxious and highly offensive effiuvium 
which is evolved from certain other appendages 
to dwelling-houses, might also be prevented in a 
great measure by the presence of lime-water ; 
the gas emanating from such situations being 
chiefly sulphurated by drogen, which is rapidly 
absorbed by the alkalies. It is on the principle 
that vegetable and animal substances, undergoing 
putrefaction, do not give out any offensive odour 
when covered with an earthy matter, as in form- 
ing a compost, for the purpose of manure.” 

The chapter on the «Effects of vieiated air 
on animal life,” we also recommeniito the notice 
of our medical readers; as containing an able 
scientific view of the agency of Atmospheric air 
and water, in sustaining the animal functions, 

In the chapter on the “ Purification of the air 
forming a branch of our internal police,’”’ we find 
some sensible observations and suggestions for 
rendering the metropolis more salubrious ; which 
are well worthy the attention of all those who 
are entrusted with the direction of our local 
police, and the superintendance of prisons, hos- 
pitals, &c. The chapter on the “ Ventilation of 
public buildings,”’ also contains some pertinent, 
though not too severe remarks on the common 
practice of making cemeteries of our churches. 
We think, with the author, that this ought to be 
prevented on various accounts. There are also 
some valuable suggestions on the most conve- 
nient mode of expelling the noxicus gases from 
theatres ; which we especially recommend to 
our friends the managers. Indeed, the methods 
recommended by the author, for purifying either 
public or private buildings, appear to us to be the 
only mode applicable in numerous cases—that of 
throwing in a portion of fresh atmospheric air 


‘by mechanical means, For spontaneous ventila- 


tion, however well devised, we have often felt 
to be insufficient, when numbers of people con- 
gregate in limited bujldings. 

In the second pakt of the work, (which is 
illustrated by numerous copper-plates,) the au- 
thor has given a description of all the known 
varieties of stoves and grates ; including one on 
a new principle, for preventing a draft through 
e@ room, economising fuel, and preventing 





smoke; of the mode of heating buildings by 
e 


occupy | 
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ESS 
steam ;* and some observations on the construc- 


tion atid management of hot-houses and conser- 
vatories, whith possess considerable originality, 
3o far as we. have been enabled, from a 


| Perusal, toform an opinion of the volume, it cer- 


tainly forms a valuable addition to our present 
list of works on civil economy and practical 
Science. 





THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME "DE  GENSIS. 
1 Vols. 3d and 4th. 
We have already mentioned the introduction of 
Madame de Genlis to Queen Charlotte at Wind- 
sor, and her intimacy with the most distinguished’ 
literary and political characters of the English 
metropolis. During this’ and a subsequent visit 
to England, our authoress applied herself assi- 
duously to the study of English literature, parti- 
cularly of our dramatic poetry ; and is very justly 
indignant at the contemptuoys manner in which 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Boileau, and the 
most eminent French writers, haye been spoken 
of by Dryden, Johnson, and the greater number of 
the English authors of the last age. Her remarks 
upon the licentiousness and immorality of Eng- 
lish comedy are exceedingly severe, but unfortu- 
nately they were too well founded : we cannot say 
the same, however, of her opinions of the Eug- 
lish drama in general, which are not more correct 
than thé strictures of Voltaire, Laharpe, and the 
whole school of the classiques ; to whom the uni- 
ties, not of Aristotle, but of Racine, and his 
declamatory successors down to the strictly clas- 
sical and frigid Joiiy, are of infinitely more im- 
portance thau nature, passion, and truth.’ But 
that Madame de Genlis should be impartial on a 
subject that never yet has found an impartial en- 
quirer, was scarcely to be expected ; for rigid 
impartiality would seem to require equal shill 
utriusque lingue, an intimate knowledge of the 
language and literature of both nations, frém an 
eurly age; that! is, before the habits are formed 
or education fully completed, when the mind is 
moré open and more’ éasily disposed to novelty, 
either iv national manners or national literature. 

One of the most eminent characters with whom 
she became acquainted in her visits to England, 
(the second visit took place in 1792,) was the 
celebrated Mr. Sheridan, whom she has described 
in a very brief but graphic manner :+— é 

« This individual, so celebrated by his gentus 
aud accomplishments, was one of the most 
agreeable men I ever knew. Ile was then forty- 
six years of age, of an open and expressive coun- 
tenance, and with all the gaiety of youth, He 
was.at once a great statesman, a great orator, wod 
the best comic author that the English theatre 
can boast of. Uis mind was solid, lively, and 
powerful ; his disposition thoughtless, indolent, 
and improvident; his heart was excellent, his 
company delightful, but his babiis altogether 
irregular. He spent a purt of his life i reieing 
himself by indolence, and another in recoyenny 
his fortune by his talents and by sudden bursts of 
activity, and.he died in misery at last.” ‘ 

Among the individuals with whom Madame le 
Genlis had. some slight connexion immediately 
previous to the Revolution, she particularly oe 
tices Barrére, Petion, Brissot, and David, (tee 
painter,) ail of whom made but too prominent # 
figure in the disastreus scenes that ¢ rsued — 

“*« Some time before, one of my acquaintance 
spoke to me highly of a young deputy, who came 
from a remote part of the southern provinces, 
and who, 1 was told, was passianately fond of 
my works, and very desirous of knowing me. 
Since he was fond of my wotks, I thought he 
must possess the pure principles inspired by a 
taste for the arts, and respect for religion. 1 was 
confirmed in this idea, by learning that he was 
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if a literary character, and was the author 

of two works, that had contested the prizes of- 

“fered by the Literary Academy of Toulouse. The 
two works to which his name was attached, 

though published for more than two years, were 

scarcely known in Paris. The author sent them 

to me: one was the Eloge de Louis XII. Pere du 


. peuple et Roi de France, containing, besides a pa- 


negytical character of that monarch, an essay 
in praise of a monarchical form of government ; 
the second work was the Eloge of the late 
M. Lefranc de Pompignan, full of praises of reli- 
gion, and well-founded satirical remarks upon 
modern philosophy. These essays were badly 
written, (the author never made his style better 
afterwards, ) but there was wit in them, judgment, 
ingenious allusions, and excellent moral prin- 
ciples. I agreed, at least, to receive this deputy 
—it was M. Barrére! ‘This curious incident 
would have sent him to the scaffold, if I had 
taken notice of it in the reign of Robespierre ; 
but my silence, and the profound oblivion into 
which his essays had fallen, obtained the author 
impunity for having committed the enormous 
offence, of displaying humane and religious feel- 
ings in the first productions of his pen, which in 
other respects, were poor enough. I got ac- 
quainted with him in the way I have mentioned ; 
he was young, enjoyed a very good reputation, 
to much talent added a supple disposition, a 
handsome look, and manners at once dignified, 
modest, and reserved. He was the only person 
I ever saw from a remote province, who had all 
the refined language and polite manners, that 
would fit high society or the precincts of a court. 
He was not very well informed ; but his conver- 
sation was always pleasing, and sometimes fas- 
cinating; he displayed extreme sensibility, a 
passionate prédilection for the arts, accomplish- 
ments, and rural life ; these mild and engaging 
feelings, joined to a lively talent of satire, gave 
his person and disposition a very interesting and 
original character. Such he seemed to me to be, 
and doubtless he was so tlien, for cowardice only 
made him sanguinary ; but at any rate, my con- 
nexion with him (as with other persons, | have 

ome acquainted with since the Revolution) 
was never intimate.” 

She then proceeds to speak of Petion, whom 
she highly esteemed, but describes as totally 
destitute of firmness or manliness of mind ; a very 
prominent defect even among the ablest leaders 
of the Revolution, She does not altogether spare 
the painter, David, one of -the few actors of the 
Teign of terror who now survive : 

“T have no reason to offer any apology for 
having received the latter, for he then assumed 
no other character than that of the first painter in 
Europe, and had not yet become. a deputy; be- 
sides, I had known him for six or seven years : 
however, more than a year before 1 left France, 
we had discussions which caused a quarrel, and 
I ceased altogether to see him. The cause of 
our discussion may be worth mentioning : Louis 
XVI was still on the throne, when David made 
a sketch of the famous oath taken at the Tennis 
Court, and by a fancy, infernal rather than di- 
vine, he represented the castle of Versailles as 
“truck by lightning, I asked him the reason of 
such an idea, when he said, it indicated the de- 
struction of despotism. -1 told him that it seemed 
rather to indicate the destruction of the royal fa- 
mily, and we had a sharp dispute on the subject. 
Some time after this, I ridiculed, in liis presence, 
the pompous ‘honours offered to the remains of 


Voltaire; which was, in fact, the most foolish, 


aboninable, and ridiculous absurdity that was 
ay seea in Paris prior to the festival giver 
tonour Of the goddess of Redson. David ha 


Planned the triumphal car ou..which. the. corpse 


— 
of Voltaire was placed, so that he found my cri- 
ticisms very impertinent ; and from that moment 
he came to see me no more.” 

Of another individual who made a considerable 
noise at one period of the Revolution, of Brissot, 
she thus speaks: 

“‘ It has been said that I had relations with 
Brissot, which is absolutely false; but I had 
some connexion with him before the Revolution; 
the fact is as follows: since ever I began writ- 
ing, that is, since I became an author, the senti- 
ments of humanity spread through my works 
have often given the unfortunate the'idea of ap- 
plying to me, and the more readily, a8 my situa- 
tion afforded me several means of doing good, 
none of which I certainly ever neglected. About 
three or four years before the Revolution, Brissot, 
who was employed on some newspaper or other, 
was put into the Bastile; I had never heard of 
him ; I knew not that he was ‘the author of five 
or six large volumes, very little known then, and 
very little worthy of being, ‘which I have since 
looked over. He was then called M. de War- 
ville ; he wrote me while in the Bastile, and his 
letter as well as his misfortune excited my inter- 
est, I persuaded the Duke of Orleans (who 
was only Duke of Chartres at the time) to make 
some efforts in his favour. The duke displayed 
great zeal and activity in the business, and in a 
fortnight Brissot recovered his liberty. He 
came to return me his thanks, and in a few days 
more another letter from him informed me, that 
he was in love with one of the attendants of Ma- 
demoiselle, called Mademoiselle Dupont. I 
was very fond of this young person, and told her 
that she would act very foolishly to marry a man 
without talent, (such was my opinion, ) and with- 
out any fortune whatever ; but as my advice had 
no effect, I engaged at her reqtiést to write to her 
mother, who lived at Boulogne, to ask her con- 
sent to the marriage of her daughter; and pro- 
mised to solicit some small place for M. de 
Warville. The consent was given, the marriage 
took place immediately, and Madame de War- 
ville left Bélle-Chasse, and set out for England 
with her husband. She remained there till the 
Duke of Chartres became, by his father’s death, 
Duke of Orleans. I then obtained for M. de 
Warville a place worth a thousand crowns, with 
apartments in the chancery of Orleans. He 
came along with his wife to thank me for a situ- 
ation so far surpassing his expectations. This 
visit was the last: in spite of the ideas he after- 
wards displayed concerning the perfect equality 
that ought to reign among men, Brissot was not, 
perhaps, very fond of bringing his wife to a 
house, where she had been as a waiting-maid, 
and where she had dined in the servants’ hall, 
with the same domestics that were now there: 
this is what the astonishing ingratitude of Bris- 
sot towards me, has made, me fancy, for from 
that moment I never received from him or bis 
wife the slightest mark of remembrance, still 
less of interest.” 

There is one public character in France who 
seems at all times to have been a great favourite 
with our authoress, for he is repeatedly men- 
tioned in these Memoirs, and always in terms of 
high esteem: we mean that prince of diplo- 
matists, and model of girouette politicians, Prince 
Talleyrand. In the fourth volume, Madame de 
Genlis mentions having seen; him during her 
exile in Germany : 

‘The last time I was at Hamburgh I again 
saw, M, de Talieyrand—Perigord, who had just 
yetyrned from America, and was on his way to 
Paris. I had been very intimate with him in 
London, whither he had fled at thé beginning 
of the reign of terror, to escape from persecu- 





tien, because he would not participate in any of 
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the sanguinary transactions of that day. We re» 
membered with great, pleasure the evenings we 
had spent togetlier, along with Mademoiselle 
D'Orleans and my: niete, without. any other 
person ever being admitted to our party. I never 
heard any one himself more forcibly 
than he did against the excesses committed. -in 
France ; it was he who related to-us the tragical 
end of ‘the virtuous Madame Duchételet, and 
the heroic courage displayed by ‘the Duchess of 
Grammont in attempting to save her life. These 
melancholy accounts were sometimes enlivened 
by agreeable. subjects of conversation, the charm 
of which arose from the pre-eminent talents of 
M. de Talleyrand, He was generally present at 
our little, supper parties, the praiseworthy economy 
of which he was wont to praise with good- 
humoured irony. Qne evening I gave a grand 
formal supper, to which all our. friends were in- 
vited : when he saw the splendid array, he ap- 
proached me, and whispered into my ear, I pros 
mise you that I shall not seem astonished.» No one 
could be more agreeable during the supper. He 
had written me several letters‘from America, re- 
questing me always to insert a great many proper 
names in my answers, _We were both of us de- 
lighted at meeting each other. I asked him if 
he were going to take any share in public affairs, 
to which he replied, that he was disgusted with 
them for the remainder of his life, and that no- 
thing could possibly make him engage in them 
again. Iam certain that he was sincere in what 
he said; but no men in this world, know them- 
selves so little as the votaries of ambition; they 
resemble lovers, who continually mistake discon- 
tent and vexation for.impartiality and unbiassed 
judgment. Some days before his departure, 
M. de Talleyrand asked me what orders I had 
for Paris, when I requested him to send me th® 
work cated La ‘Sagesse de Charron; next morn* 
ing I received a charming note from him, with 
the book I was desirous of, most elegantly hound, 
and of an Elzerir edition, . It happened acci- 
dentally that he had this very bgok, which he 
kept at the sale of his fine library in London, and 
took always along with him, as he was very fond 
of it. I was very grateful for the sacrifice he 
made me ; but this was not the first proof of 
friendship I had received from him, for he was 
in London at the beginning of the emigration, 
and having heard that 1 was in a convent at 
Bremgarten, he wrote to me to offer me twelve 
thousand francs. 1 declined the generous offer, 
but I shall never forget it.” 

When Madame de Genlis went back to France 
at the end of 1792, with the eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Orleans, a decree of the National 
Assembly relative to the emigrants forced her to 
retire with Mademoiselle D’Orleans to Flanders, 
there to wait till a new decree should allow of 
their return. No decree of the kind was promul- 
gated, ‘the king was put to death, Dumourier at- 
tempted to march his army to Paris, and during 
this anarchy and confusion on the frontiers, our 
authoress made her escape to the Austrian out- 
ports, and through a thousand difficulties and 
dangers, at length reached what she considered 
the hospitable soil of Switzerland, where‘ the 
petty governments of that venal and 'time-serving 
republic persecuted her ‘and her charge frém one 
canton to another. The exilesjat last found an 
asylum in a convent at Bremgarten, near Zurich, 
where they remained for more than a year, dur- 
ing which period Mademoiselle D’Orleans lost 
her father, and Madame de Genlis her husband, 
who were both sacrificed on the altar of equality. 
Mademoiselle D'Orleans having been invited to” 
Basle by the Princess of Conti, her aunt, Ma- 
dame de Genlis left Switzerland, and resided for 
some months in Holland, at Hambuarch,: (the’ 








presented her. as a Jacobih, ‘and obtained an 
order from the King for her to leave Prussia’im- 
mediately. But a few months had elapsed, 
however, before the King of Prussia died, and 
his successor immediately invited her to return 
to »Berlin: with "hér return to the Prussian 
‘capital .ends:the fourth volume of these Memoirs. 

As soon as the fifth and sixth volumes ‘are pub- 
lished (and they are now, we learn, in the press) 
we shall resume with pleasure our notice of this 
interesting work, |” 


i 


PERCIVAL 3 disroRY OF ITALY. 
. (Second Puper—cdnelusion.) 

Amid the factious contests. which racked 
Florence a few years later than the period’ at 
which .aur preceding notice left off, viz.: about 
the year 1300, 

‘« Florence was still increasibg in extent and 
opulence, and this is theera at which; in the 
pride of architectutal embellishment, she follow- 
ed the example of Pisa---the first Italian city 
which the use of commercial wealth by 
the magnificence of her public structures. The 
ancient palace of the signiory, the Palazzo Vec- 
ehio, and more than ‘one pious edifice remain to 
attest the riches and grandeur of Florence at the 
period. before us; Yet the ‘prosperity which is 
indicated by these splendid works continue.to be 
alloyed by all the evils :of faction. ‘The spirit of 
the nobles yet remained to be brokén by ages of 
proscription, and it was, above all, the elevation 
of the. commercial aristocracy which- they could 

patiently endute. “One of thése new fami- 
i¢g, the Cerchi, which had :amassed an enor- 
mous foruine trade, ‘eclipsed’ the ancient 
Tustré of the grat and noble House of Donati; 
and a Jaw’ suie“had already inflated the rivalry 
between them) when actident afforded a pretext 
for political-hostility. In the little ‘Tuscan state 
of Pistoia, -a private. quarrel, -between two 
branches of the principal Guelf family of. the 
Cancellieri, had, béen attended with even more 
horrible attrocities than were usual in Italian 
feuds. The enmity of these relatives, : to whose 
common descent some caprice had given the dis- 
tinction of Neri and Bianchi (black and white), 
was shared by numerous pustizans; and the 
magistrates of Pistoia could.only stop the effu- 
sion of blood in their streets, ¥ committing the 
government of their the’ tenjporary 
custody of the leading Guelf state of their!pro- 
vince. The signiory.of Florence impartially as- 
sumed the friendly office of -res fs gutlan an 
Pistoia, and removedthechiefs of both factions 
to their own city inthe hope-of thus ¢econciling 
Yr But this. impradent measure: only ‘intro- 
luced : the cnngen te their own -walls, 
When the s' vartived at Florence, the Do- 
uati bestowed their hospitality,upon the Neri, 
the, Cerchi upon thé. Branch, the rival hosts 
who wanted ‘only, qu‘iexcuse for open. hostility 
eagerly embraced the quarrel of their guests ; 
the example spreadwith ‘fatal .fapidity ; and all 
Florence was speedily divitled ‘ipto the virulent 
factions of the Black and White Guelfs, of 
Which Corso Donati Vieri de’ Cerchi were 
leaders. : 
_ ‘Though the White Guelfs'shewed in the se- 
quel a disposition to coalesce with the Ghibe- 
lins, it cannot:be disc d that any question 
- of political ts was mixed up with the intes- 
tine hostility which now raged throughout Flo- 
oe; or the great parties, which owed 
igin to lighten ee - division, 
proposed any dutelligi obj vond the gra- 
Ufication of that facwowempigit which was s0 cons, 
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iety of which she speaks very highly of,) and 


finally at Berlin, from which she was driven 
away by the intrigues of ‘thefeihigrants, who re- 


genial to the. Italian temperament. The prin- 
Ciples of public-virtue could as little justify the 
White as the Black Guelfs ; and the latter pre- 
vailed in the contest only because their leader 
Corso Donati,-a bold turbulent designing man, 
was beyond all,comparison superior in the arts of 


jcommand and -igtrigue to his feeble rival Cer- 


chi. At first the White Guelfs had the advan- 
tage and contrived to banish their adversaries, 
but they excited the enmity of pope Boniface 
VHL. by refusing to accept Iris mediation; and 
the pontiff who had enlisted a French ‘prince, 
Charles of; Valois, the brother of Philip the Fair, 
inthe service of the church with the intention of 
employing-him in the Sicilian wars, now dis- 
patched: him with. his gens-d’armerie to restore 
peace at Florence under the new title of Pacifi- 
cator of T: .. If Cerchi and the principal 
men’ among thér White Guelfs had possessed 
energy and-hardihpod to break at once with the 
pope, they ntight,easily have prevented the en- 
trance of Charles into their city ; but they hes:- 
tated, sufferedihim to introduce his gens d’arme- 
rie into Florénce, and were ruined.. Charles, 
{disregarding his solemn promises, betrayed one 
of the gates to Corso Donati aud the Black ex- 
iles, imprisoned. the chiefs of the Whites, and 
suffered their palaces to be burnt, their property 
to be pillaged and confiscated, and several of 
their persons to be assassinated. After permit- 
ting, during five months, every disorder to the 
victorious party, and enriching himself with a 
share of the heavy fines which they extorted, 
Valois quitted Florence and Tuscany, pursued 
by the execrations of,the province which he had 
entered to pacify. But before his departure six 
hundred of the principal White Guelfs, whose 
destruction..he had..effected, were finally pro- 
scribed, and driven. tnto,exile. : 

“One intéxesting circumstance in this revo- 
lution has deserved to survive the’ long ‘oblivion 
of ages. Among the White Guelfs, were 
included. in the sentence of banishment and 
proscription, was, Dante or more properly Du- 
rante Alighieri, who had held the office of prior 
while that party acquired ascendancy in the 
state. It was during a lingering and cruel exile 
which lasted unto his death, that he composed 
or completed his vision of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise,---the Divina Commedia---one of the 
most sublime and original works of human ge- 
nius. Seeking a refuge at the courts of the Della 
Scala; lords of Verona, and other Ghibelin 
chieftains, he tastéd all the bitterness of de- 
pendence and poverty; and, pouring out in ter- 
rific invective and piolitical satire the indignation 
of a lofty and imaginative spirit which’ had 
darkened in adversity, he filled the awful scenes 
of his great poem with the personages of con- 
temporary history, “and branded the crimes and 
dissensions of his age in numbers that will live 
for ever. ' 

‘One circumstance” (about 1364, it is ob- 
served) ‘‘ in the. war between Pisa and Florence 
May possess some attraction for the British 
reader. Among the foreign cundottieri who 
served in these campaigns,. by far the most 
celebrated captain was.an Englishman ; and 
the palm of martial excellence is conceded. by 
contem 'y writers to’ the bands of our nation 
who followed his standard. After the peace of 
Bretigni, which our Edward III. and John of 
France concluded in 1358, their disbanded sol- 
diery had formed themselves into companies of 
adventure, several. of which, after horribly 
ravaging the exhausted provinces of northern 
France, carried their devastatious into Provence ; 
and from thence one of them, the White, or 
¥nglish Company*, passed into. the; service of 


4 * Quy countrymen, themsecives no desirable acquisi« 
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the Marquis’ of Montferra:, who was still at 
war with ‘the: Visconti. But with the cha- 
racteristic incenstancy of. such atbventurérs, 
the company shortly delivered: the Marquis 
from their onerous maintenance, b entering 
the -Pisan. pay on the expiration of their en. 
gagement with him, They had heen’ trained 


in the wars of: Edward III., and the Italian his- 


torians speak ‘with ~ admiration both of their 
valour and of their ability in surprises and 
stratagems—thé partizan warfare of the tinies, 
Their cavalry introduced two new military prec- 
tices into Italy! the custom of reckoning their 
numbers by /anges, and of dismounting to com-' 
bat on foot. Each lance, as it was termed, was, 
at least at this time, composed of three cavaliers, 
who were bound to each other in a species of as- 
sociation ; and ‘aa.the White Company mustered 
a thousand lances, besides two th d infantry, 
their whole force was five thousand men. Their 
cavaliers made ‘Jittle other use of their. horses 
than to bear them in their heavy armour ‘to the 
field of battle, where they usually dismounted 
and formed an impenetrable and resistless pha- 
Janx ; and in this close order, with their pon- 
derous lances lowered at the charge, and 
each heli by two men, they slowly advanced 
with loud cheers towards their enemy. Their 
defensive arms were of the mixed character of 
plate and mail, which was still retained in Eng- 
land and France, .after the full casing of steel 
had been adopted ip Italy. Over their mail- 
coats of interlaced, chain they wore cuitdsses of 
iron; their brasses, their cuisses, and boots, 
were of the same material; and their array 
shone with dazaling splendour, for each cavalier 
was attended:by: a page whose constant occupa- 
tion was to burnish,.his armour, 3 

** These hanfy jin lish bands, ‘habituated to 
their own. byacing climate, braved with -fhdif- 
ference the utmost ni of an Italian -winter ; 
the severity. of no season was 4 protection against 
their enterprises ; and the light scaling ladders, 
which they®arried in detached pieces, facilitated 
the war of durprises wherein they excelled. The 
talents of their leader added to the reputation 
which these qualities of soldiership obtained for 
them. This eminent captain, who is called by 
the Italians, Acuto, or Auguto, was Sir John 
Hawkwood,..an adyenturer of mean extraction, 
for he is said to have been originally a tailor, 
who had been knighted by Edward 11. for his 
distinguished services in the French wars. The 
Pisans entrusted him with the. supreme command 
of their forces in. the contest with Florence ; and 
from this. period we shail find him passing the 
long remainder of his life in the incessant troubles 
of Italy, and deservedly regarded as the most 
accomplished commander of his times.” ; 

We have already, we trust, sufficiently exhi- 
bited these volumes to enable the public to form 
an opinion upon them ; but we are induced, still 
to quote a long passage from almost the end of 
the last volume, as at this period, when the 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church, challenge 
so much discussion, a singularly important lesson 
may be gathered from the record of other times. 
The date is 1605, and the author relates: 

“ The first of the struggles, in which Venice 
was called upon to engage in this century, was 
produced, soon after its opening, by that violent 
attempt of Paul V., to which I have before 
alluded, to revive the monstrous and exploded 
doctrine of the papal jurisdiction and supremacy 








0 I introduced with them a stil] more ap- 
tiotiog evil.) They h , by shifting their quarters 
across the Alps,: to avoid the htful pestilence which 
was then extending its ravages from the north into the 
south of France: but instead of escaping this scourge, 
they carried it with them into the Lombard (plains, 





whence it was communicated te the rest of Italy. 
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higher or more enlightened ‘inetive, than’ the ii- 





sdaal had, even’in the dark ages, been re- 
markable for their freedom from the trammels. of 


puperstition, and oe in repelling the en- 


croachments of the ecclesiastical: power.* Upon / possesse 
ae . “ ‘« At this juncture, the countil of ten, acting|cerned all catholic powers, and threatenéd Eu- 


upon its established principle of subjecting priests | rope with commotion. In reality, both sovereigns 


no occasion would the senate. either permit the 
i or execution -of any papal decree 
in their territories, untill it bad . received 
their previous sanction ; or suffer an appeal to 
the court of Rome from any of their subjects; 
except by their own authority, and through the 
aeeder of the republic. The jurisdiction of 
the council of ten was as despotic and final over 
the Venetian clergy, as over all other classes in 
the state; and while ecclesiastics were rigidly 
excluded from all interference im political affairs, 
and from the exercise of any civil functions, the 
right of the secular tribunals to judge them in 
every case not purely spiritual was a principle, 
from which the government . never 
either in theory or practice, “Of all the extra- 
vagant privileges claimed by the Romish church 
for its militia, the exemption of the ecclesiastical 
body from taxation (unless as the immediate act 
of the popes) was the only one recognized by the 
Venetian government ; and to annul this immu- 
nity was a project which had more than once 
heen entertained. 
“ With a spirit similar to that which retained 
the clergy under due subjection, universal reli- 
gious toleration was.a steady maxim of the Ve- 
netian senate. The public. and peaceable wor- 
ship of the Mussulman, the Jew, the Greek, 
the Armenian, had always been equally. per- 
mitted in the republican’ dominions, and in 
latter timés even the Protestant sects have 
met in the capital and provinces with a like 
indulgence. The “iniquitous principles of the 
gigisbiss! administration. forbid us from attri- 
“boating to its ‘conduct in Tespects any 


terested and neceéséary’ policy’ of a commercial 
state. Bat it is a sthking proof of the ability 
aad stern vigilance of this govefnment, that, not- 
withstanding its universal tolération and rejection 
of ecclesiastical control, ‘no'pyetence was left for 
the popes to impugn its zeafous fidelity to the 
Romish church ; and that, at a time when all 
Europe was convulsed by tht struggle of religious 
opinions, Venice alone* could receive into her 
corrupted bosom the elements‘of discord, without 
shaking the foundations of ‘her established faith, 
or sustajning the slightest shock to her habitual 
tranquillity. 

“The in temper with which Paul V. seated 
himself on the throne, and the systematic 
determination of the Venetian senate to submit 
to no ecclesiastical usurpations, could not fail to 


bring the republic into collision with so rash and}effectual against the constancy of the Venetians, 


violent a pontiff. Accordingly Paul. V. had 
searcely commenced his reign; when he conceived 
offence at the refusal of the senate to provokea 


by her obstinacy in levying: duty upon. all mer-|¢6, 292 


emp "affairs of the world. The|the senate passed a law, or rather-revived an old 
one, forbidding the further alienation of immove-}in the support 
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able property in favour of religious foundations; 
which indeed even in their states were already 
it of overgrown wealth.* 


to secular jurisdiction, caused two ecclesiastics, a 


abbot of Nervesa, to be successively arrested and 
thrown into prison, to await their trials for of- 
fences, with which they were charged. Their 
alleged crimes were of the blackest enormity : 
rape in the one case ; assassination, poisonings, 
and parricide in the other. The pope, as if the 
rights of the church had been violently outraged 
by these arrests, summoned the doge and senate 
to deliver. over the two priests ta the spiritual 
arm on pain of excommunieation ;oand he seized 
the occasion to demand, under‘th®same penalty, 
the repeal of the existing regutations against the 
increase of ecclesiastical edifices and property. 
But the doge and senate, ‘positively refusing to 
retract their measures, treated the papal me- 
naces with the contempt whith they deserved ; 
and Paul V. then struck them, their‘capital, and 
their whole republic with excommunication and 
interdict. ' , hy 
‘© The Venetian government endured his anas 
themas, so appalling to the-votaries of supersti- 
tion, with unshaken firmness. In reply to the 
papal denunciations of the divine wrath against 
the republic, they successfully published repeat- 
ed and forcible appeals to the justice of their 
cause, and to the commidn sense of the world. The 
general sentiment of Catholic Burope responded 
to their arguments ; and theif own subjects, filled 
with indignation at the uujrovoked sentence 
against the state, zealously seconded their spirit. 
In private the doge liad*not ‘hesitated to hold out 
to the papal nuncio anfilatining threat, that the 
perseverance of his holisi¢ssi? Violent” meastires 
would impel the republic, to dissolve her connéc- 
tion altogether with the Roman See ; andthe open 
procedure’ of the senate was scarcely léss bold. 
On pain of ‘death, all parochial ministers and 
monks in the Venetian states were commandéd 
to pay no regard to the interdict, and to con- 
tinue to perform the offices of religion as usual. 
The secular clergy yielded implicit ‘obedience ¢ to 
the decreg, and when thé Jesuits, Capuchins, and 
other monastic orders, my em to qualify 
their allegiance, between the pope and the re- 
public, by making a reservation against the per- 
formance of mass, they were immediately de- 
prived of their possessions, and expelled from 
the Venetian territories. 
** The pope, finding his spiritual weapons in- 


shewed an inclination to lave recourse to ‘ter- 
poral arms. He levied troops, and endeavoured 


canon of Vicenza, named. Sarraceno, and an/difference, 


to éngage Philip IIL, of Spain and other princes 
r ort of. his authority. At hy tasse 
time, hoth the Spanish monarch and Henry IV. 
of Frauce, the ally of the républic, began to in- 
terest themselves in a quarrel, which nearly con- 


aspired to the honor of beitig the arbiter of the 
But the feint) of arming to second 
the pope, by which Philip III. hoped to terrify 
the republic into submitting to his mediation, 
had only the effect of determining the senate 
to prefer the interposition of bis rival; and 
Henry IV. became the zealous negociator be- 
tween the pope and the republic, 

“ Paul fy. discovered at length that Spain 
had .no; serious resolution té support him ‘by 
arms, and that, without tGé~application of a 
force which he could not command, it was vain 
to expect submission from so inflexible a body 
as the Venetian oligarchy. He. was, therefore 
reduced to the most Hrumiliating compromise of 
his boasted dignity. Without obtaining a single 
concession.on the point in dispute, he was 
obliged to revoke. his spiritual sentences, . The 
doge aud senate would not even réceivé an ab- 
solution; they refused to alter their decree - 


,}against the alienation of property in favor of the. 
fchurch; and though they consigned the two. i 


prisoned ecclesiastics to the disposal of Henry LW. 
they accompanied this act with a formal declara- 
tion, that it was intended only as a voluntary 
mark. of their. respect for that monarch their 
ally, and to be in no ree construed into an 
abandonment of their right and practice of sub. 
jecting their clergy to,secular jurisdiction. Even . 
their deference for Henry IV. could not prevail 
over their. resentment and suspicion of: the ba- 
nished Jesuits; they peremptorily refysed to 
reinstate, that order jn-its possessions ;..and it, 
was not until after the, middleiof the century, 
thet the Jesuits obtained admission. again into 
the states of,the republic. ‘This, wi Tat 
triumph of Venice, terminated’a. struggle, Bap- 
pily a bloodless one, which was not less remark- 
able for the firmness of republic, than, im- 
portant for its general ¢ffects im crushing the 
pretensions of papal tyranny. , For,its issue ma 
assuredly be regarded; as having relieved ait 
Roman Catholic states ,from future dread of 
excommunication and interdict :—and theréfore 
from the danger of: spiritual. engines, ‘impotent 
in. themselves, and-formidable only whed un- 
resisted.” ; 

The story on which Otway’s beautiful tragedy 
of Venice Preserved is founded, appears strange 
in its historical. version: but we .have no space . 
for further illustration. .; After the- peace: of 
Aix-Ja-Chapelle, (1748,) Mr. P. justly remarks: 
» ‘ Thus was Italy, after two centuries of pras- 
tration under the yoke of other mations, relieved 





~* Daru has cited official and other documents to prove 


e a fourth an 
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from the long oppression of foreigners, A small 


os ‘ ie . that, even in the states of thé republic, notwithstanding i . aaa) : 
war with the Turks, by assisting the Hungarians the jealousy of the government, abov Sfpertion aly of her. territory remained subject to 
at his command with subsidies against the infidels. | near ve third of all corsiteciel and immoveabie property was divided rabies 4 
is di ; ; 4 anc was alrea: n the hands o clergy, to the value famong a few in - 
His dissatisfaction with the #épublic was increased 30,000,000 ve gold. duvats:’: (Hist. de Venise, vol. iv. pp- | mente. ¢ Sob abun. - ependent govern. 
292:) “Venice alone contained above two hundred ‘ of 
; and|ltaly was still as fi 


the empire ; and all the rest of the: peninsula 


ace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
constituted aa before to 


chandize entering th ports in the Adriatic : | churches, monasteries, and other religious edifices 
ring the papal ports in They |commsnd the respect or the fear of the world. 


these buildings occupied the half of the capital. 


@ matter in which, assuredly, religion was in N0-| aoubtless heightened the peculiar aspect and picturesque | t1,.. people for the most part cherished ne at- 


wise interested ; and it reached its height when| grandeur of ’ 
- - = $0 girdled and bathed by the ocean, the enormous and|tachment for-rulera, to whom they were indebted 
* In perfect cousistency with this conduct, the Vene- caczensing co ay a ge peep og way ither for b appi i 
seri Space Was a Serious eVil; an e senate ong . . 

felt the necessity of restraining it, when they passed a success.they could feel no community of imterest ; 
law, of earlier dite by two years than that mentioned in}and whose aygrandizement could 
rohibiting the erection of any new buildin ‘ r ve ; 
; coment ve government ou themselves, : The condition of Italy after the 

the pope.|nominal restoration of her mdépendence offers, 





tians always dis¢laimed the a 
Butler’s Hors Juridice Subseciva:, p. 104. 


+ The right of investiture te.the temporalities of Ve- 
netian sees was exclusively arrogated to itself by the go- | the text, i 

~ Vernment ; until the misfortunes of the republic, in the} fer sa rpeses 
e of Cambray, obliged the senate to con- | This edict was one of the grievances quoted 
“+ Only one exceptien to this obedience is recorded.|as q philosophical writer has well remarked, a 


y 
Th nd vicar of Patua alleged that he was inspired ‘b . re’ ; 
* Holy it ti thpesmmands of the prom ~ "The striking lesson of political experience. 


War of the | 
ciliate Julius 


ishopricks and abbeys 
the popes were thenceforth to the 
fee. should be bestowed on Venet 


of nomina- 


ority of the civil law.— 


1. by making a partial concession on this 
int. But it was still insisted that the portion of the v 
in the republican states, to which | the holy spirit to resist. 


enice; but in a city, whose 


ifices were 


honses in a.circum- 


hang -every 


Se, 


in whose: 





h . 
nor F 


n0 glo 
The 


ers of Europe, after having in some measure 
ihilated a nation, were at 


e 









also inspired thie. senate to 
-The scruples 





bial mi id ys 
rth apmomnie he a 7) Sor areingpece eae Ti 





- poneete coolly replied that it might beso, but that th 
ly spirit had 


vanished 





of the vicar immediately 


ten nate of the injuryl which thay 
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humanity. 


had intiicted upon 


Tal political system of the world. 


sincerely to repair the work of destruction : there 


~ was nothing which they did not restore to Italy, 


except, what they could not restore, the extin- 


hed energies and dignity of the people. 


orty years of profound peace succeeded to their 


attempt ; and these were only forty yearsof effemi- 
nacy, weakness, and corruption :—a memorable 


example to statesmen, that the mere act of their 


and _ the gene- 


Shall swathe the sleeper for his bed of earth, . 
Now tractable as when a babe at birth ? 
- Who now the ample = urn shall knead, 
And burying it beneath his proper hearth 
Pepost there with carefal hands the dead, 
And lightly then relay the floor above his head ? 
Unwept, unshrouded, and unsepulchred, 


And grave suffices the dese ; 
There from the armadillo’s searching feet 
Safer than if within the tomb’s retreat. 
The carrion birds obscene in vain essa’ 

To find that qu 
The air, but fear to enter for their prey, 


will can neither renovate a degraded nation, nor] And from the silent door the jaguar turns away. 


replenish its weight in the political balance ; and 


that national independence is a vain boon, where 


the people are not interested in its preservation, 


and where no institutions revive the spirit of 


honour and the honest excitement of. freedom.” 
With this we conclade, expressing our gene- 
- yal approbation ofthis .work, and only stopping 
to notice; that we imagine Mr. Percival is wrong 
in calling Sir John Acton an Irishman, (p. 572,) 
we believe, he was a native of Yorkshire. 
a ELSE TT ET EES 
SOUTHEY'S TALE OF PARAGUAY. 
Tue Tale of Paraguay, by the Poet Laureate, is 
merely the version of a historical narrative, 
which seems to have interested him when he met 
with it in the Latin of Dobrizhoffer, during his 
researches for his work on Brazil. We confess 
that we'do not think he has greatly improved its 
interest ; and further, that in: itself it does not 
possess any very obvious capability for poetical 
embellishment. Mr, Southey, as usual, makes a 
considerable display of his reading and learning 
generally ; and is so prone to this, that he not 
only gives us the long text of the Jesuit, but 
adds very objectionable notes rather than forego 
his hobby. These notes, indeed, are exceedingly 
misplaced in: a book dedicated (and with great 
feeling too) to his owndaughter, This is, in- 
deed, foundering on facts. 
There is a: proem eulogizing the glories of 
Wellington at Bicapcea, and thence the digres- 
sion is easy to the principal poem, which com- 
meénces with another eulogy on Dr. Jenner and 
the cdw-pox; thus bestowing even-handed 
praise on the destruction and preservation of 
mankind. In anterior times, a grievous pesti- 
lence destroys the tribe of Guarani, in South 
America ; and this is finely described : 
* Alas, it was no medicable relief, 
Which herbs might reaeh! Nor could the jaggler’s 


wer + 

With ail his antic mummeries bring relief. 

Faith might not aid him in that ruling hour, 

Himself a victim now... The dreadful stour 

None could es: nor aught its force assuage. 

The marriageable maiden her dower 

From death; the strong mau sunk beneath its rage, 
And death cut short the thread.of childhood and of age. 


No time for customary mourning now; - 
With hand close-clench’d to pluck the rooted hair, 
To beat the bosom, on the swelling brow 
Inflict redoubled blows, and blindly tear 
The cheeks, indenting bloody furrows there, 
The deep-traced signs indelible of woe ; 
Then to some crag, or bank abrupt, repair, 
' And giving grief its scope infariate, throw 
‘be impatient body thence upon the earth below. 
Devices these Spots weak natmre taught, 
Which thus a change of suffering would obtain ; 
And ayia from intolerable thought 
And piercing recollections, I! fain 
Distract itself by sense of fleshly pain 








rom an, that the soul must else endure. 
Easier all outward torments to sustain, 
those heart-wounds which only time can cure, 
And He in whom alone the hopes of man are sure. 


None sorrow’d here; the sense of woe was sear’d, 
bl every one endured his own sore ill. 


e ite sufferers neither hoped nor fear’d ; 
The labour'd, bat the heart was still :— 
So let the conquering malady fulfil 


Its fatal course, rest cometh at the end! 
» Passive they ——. neither wish nor will 


But nature for her nniversal law 

Hath other surer iuistruments in store, 

Whom from the haunts of men no wonted awe 
: and when their won} 


From wood and swamp 


And Mother Earth ere long wi 
Resuming to herself the wreck, will cover all. 
Oh ! better thus with earth to have their part, 
Than in Egyptian catacombs to lie, 

Age after preserved by horrid art, 

In ghastly —y - of humanity ! 

Strange pride tha 

And strange delusion that would thus maintain 
The fleshly form, till eycles shall pass by, 

And in the series of the eternal chain, 

The spirit come to seek its old abode again.” 


first child. 


Of light, and oft in darkness left the sky, 

Since Monnema a growing burthen bore 

Of life and hope. e appointed weeks go by ; 

And now her hoar is come, and none is nigh 

To help: but haman help she needed none. 

A few short throes endured with scarce a cry. 
pon the bank she laid her new-born so 


couchement : 


** Might old observances have there been bent, 
Then should the husband to that pensile bed, 
Like one.sxhausted with the birth have crept, 
And laying down in feeble guise his head, 

For many a day been nursed and dieted 

With tender care; to childing mothers due. 
Certes a custom strange, and yet far spread 
Thro’ many a savage tribe, howe’er it grew, 


ing stanza, is ‘introduced’ to grace the po 
* A deeper and unwonted feeling fill’d 

These parents, gazing on thitir new-born son. 
Already in their busy hopesithey build 

Op this frailsand. Now let the seasons ran, 
And let thé natural work of time be done 

With them,—for unto them’a child is born : 


The other will not now be le 
A solitary wretch, all utterly 

In five 
the father having been killed by a Jaguar. 


to mourn 
rlorn.” 


on his devotedness to her, 


* “ They who affirm all natural acts declare 
Self-love to be the ruler of tte mind 


mankind.” 


mother’s revelations to her children as they 
up. We have next .a long and rather te 





The hammock where they hang, for winding shieet 
rted dead : 


arry: round and roand. they beat 


 Withholds as-with a spell. In swarms they pour 


is o'er 


.. On the white bones the mouldering roof will fall ; 
Seeds will take root, and ae AP sun and shower; 
th hergreen pall, 


t with corruption thus would vie! 


One only couple left alive, seek a new place 
of abode ; and here the Laureat reminds us of 
his Doctor’s degree, by becoming particular] 
obstetrical in ‘his account of the birth of the 


** The Moon had gather’d oft her monthly store 


U ny 
Thea slid into the stream, and bathed, and all was done.” 


If this be fit for poetry, all we can say is, that 
the vicinities of the Foundling and Lying-in 
Hospitals are the proper quarters for bards to 
inhabit, for the sake of inspiration, and acquiring 
a knowledge of théir subject. Having disposed 
of the new mother in the ‘stream; the author 
relates a strange custom which prevailed among 
these Indians, of making the father sham ac- 


And once in the old world known as widely as the new.” 


This was not, however, convenient to the pair 
in question, as Quiara, the father, instead of ly- 
ing by, was obliged to hunt for their subsistence : 
and the sweet thought which concludes. the ensu- 


em : 


And when the hand of Death may reach the one, 


years more a posthumous girl is born ; 


Yeruti is exceedingly attached to his young 
sister, and the following pretty reflexion is made 


Jadge from their own mean hearts, ‘and foully wrong 


The extract in our last Gazette gives the 


For aught but this ; nor did they long attend Thistory of the Jesuits in Sonth America, and par- 

yen drape SP ian friend. cicwlarly of Dobrizhoffer ; and what might almost 
‘The house that will content from be taken for an advertizement of Mr, Southey’s 
Te hase int wl coe rat tbh Hranslation from him, 





y 


ir 


- THE LITERARY GAZETTE: AND”. 


Unconsciously betray’ 


yet it is an affected word. 


“* A faithful chronicler in handing down . 
Names which he loved, and things well worthy to be 
nhown.” 


‘‘ Little he deem’d when with his Indian band 
He through the wilds set forth hi 
A Poet then unborn, and nha” 
_ Which had proscri his order, should one day 
Take up from thence his moralizing lay, 
And shape & song that, with no fiction drest, 
Shonld to his worth its grateful tribute pay, 
And sinking dee pin many an English breast, 
Foster that faith divine that keeps the heart at rest.” 

' There is not mach modesty in this self-tribute ; 
but the author seems to be in love with his theme, 
and thus perhaps has been betrayed into a little 
egotism. His description of the heroine “ that 
happy maiden mild,” just approaches that bourne 
at which it depends on the humour of the reader 
to say, whether it is simple or ludicrous. 

“ Noart of barbarous ornament had scarr’d 

And stain’d her virgin limbs, or ‘filed her face ; 

Nor ever yet had evil passion marr’d 

Tn her sweet countenance the natural grace 

Of innocence and youth.” 

** Across her shoulders was a h 

= night it was the maiden’s bed, dy day 
er only garment. - Round her as it hung, 

In short unequal folds of loose array, 

The = meshes, when she moves, display 

Her form.” 


Of which rather open dress, to afford the reader 





flung, 


a better idea, there are two engravings from de- 
signs by Westall, of the merits of which, far be 
it from us to say any thing. 


The arrival of the missionaries is delightful to 


the widowed Monnema, 


“ And once again she felt as if her heart were young.” 


The Indians are taken to the town of St. Joachim ; 
but the effect of the new scene upon them is told 
in an inferior and rather puerile way. 


** How more than strange, how marvellous a sight 

To the new comers was this multitude ! 

Something “em was mingled with affright 

When they the busy scene of turmoil view’d. 

Wonder itself the sense of joy subdued 

And with its all-unwonted weight opprest 

These children of the quiet solitude ; 

And now and then a sigh that heaved the breast 
a their feelings of unrest. 

Not more prodigious than that little town 

Seem’d to these comers, were the pomp and power 

To us, of ancient Rome in her renown ; 

Nor the elder Babylon.” 


The comparison holds but poorly together, but 


still less do we like the writer’s idea of slavish 
happiness, 


- = «= + ‘# From youth to age 

The simple dwellers paced their even round 

Of duty, not desiring to en, 

Upon the busy world’s contentious stage, 

Whose ways they wisely had been train’d to dread: 
heir i ive lives in pupil 

Perpetually, but peacefully they led, 





From all temptations saved, and sure of daily bread.” 


* They on the Jesuit, who was nothing loth, 
Reposed alike their conscience and their cares 5 
And he, with équal faith, the trust of both | 
Accepted and dischargéd. The bliss is theirs 
Of that entire dependence that prepares 

Entire submission, let what may befall.” 


If this-be human felicity, what a wretched 


creature is man? But we will venture no further 
with this critique ; the death of Mooma is not to 
our taste; and yet towards the end of the poem 
some of its best passages occur. 
ever, we leave to the discrimination of readers ; 
feeling, ourselves, that though Mr. Southey has 
versified this tale in.a way which provokes no 
great censure, so neither does it possess those 
beauties which could claim high praise, or exalt 
the fame of the author of the Curse of Kahama. 


These, how- 


the meaning intended, but 
Ve have also youthed, as ap- 
roaching to manhood ; and resignment, tor-resignation, 
Cc. &C. 


* Bewray certainly conve 











PEPys’ MEMOIRS, &c. 
Ninth. Notice. 


As the old saying that nine taylors make a man, 
has pay received as an indisputable 
truth we trust, agreeably A 
no one will deny that nine notices make a Re- 
view ; and this is our ninth of the capsous ¥e- 


to the same principle, 
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5 ea 
funes before us. Among others of its entertain- 


ing matters, one has struck us as being peculiarly 
amusing, though some persons may think it fri- 
yolous, in spite of its having suggested to us the 
fine and apt simile with which we set out: we 
allude to the particular clothes which Mr. pevys 
wore at different periods of his fortunes and life. 
Now that we have made our readers so well 
acquainted with the Man, surely they will like 
t> see him in their minds’ eyes, as we do,—“ in 
his habit as he lived.” In order to gratify this 
laudable desire, and also to exemplify the cos- 
fume of the times, we have made the following 
selection : 

“ 4659-60, Jan. ist. (Lord’s Day.) This 
fnomning (we living lately in the garret, ) I rose, 
put on my suit with great skirts, having not 
lately worn any other clothes but them.” 

The king’s expected arrival teaches our broad- 
skirted friend to assume livelier manners and a 

ayer garb; and he tells us: 

“ Feb. 2d. Went home on foot to lay up my 
monéy, and change my stockings and shoes. I 
this day left off my great skirt suit, and put on 
my white suit with silver lace coat, and went 
over to Harper’s, where I met with W. Simons, 
Doling, Luellin, and three merchants. - - - - 
After this we went to a sport called, selling of a 
horse fora dish of eggs and herrings, and sat 
talking there till almost twelve at night. 

“May 24th. Up, and made myself as fine as 
I could, with the linning stockings on and wide 
canons that‘ bought the other day at Hague. 

“ July ist. This morning come home my fine 
Camlett cloak, with gold buttons, and a silk 
suit, which cost me much, money, ard I pray 
God to make me able to pay for it.” 

[No fear, for he has been appointed to the 
navy office, and increases in bravery. ] 

“5th. This moming my brother Tom 
brought me my jackanapes coat with silver but- 
tons, It rained this mdrning, which makes us 
fear that the glory of this day will be lost ; the 
King and Parliament being to be entertained by 
the City to-day with great pomp. 

“40th. This day I put on my new silk suit, 
the first that ever I wore in my life. Home, 
and called my wife, and took her to Clodins’s to 
a great wedding of Nan Hartlib to Mynheer 
Roder, which was kept at Goring House* with 
very great state, cost, and noble company. 

“August 25th. This night W. Hewer 
brought me home from Mr. Pim’s my velvet coat 
and cap, the first that ever I had. 

“30th. This the first day that ever I saw m 
wife wear black patches since we were married.” 

, On the 4th of November, however, our diarist 
notes, 

“« My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it bein 
the first time I had ‘pea ie ioe . weare : 
black patch. 

“1660-61, Feb. 3d. Lord's day. This day 
I first begun to go forth in my coate and sword, 
as the manner now among gentlemen is. 

“June 27th. _ This day Mr. Holden sent me 
a bever, which cost me 4/. ‘5s. 

“Oct. 29th. This day I put on my half 
cloth black stockings and my new coate of the 
fashion, which pleases me well, and with my 
beaver I was (after office was done) ready. to go 
tomy Lord Mayor's feast, as we are all invited. 

“1662, Oct.19th, Lord’s day. Put on my 
new lace-band; and so neat it is, that I am re- 
solved my great expence shall be lace-bands, 
and it will set off any thing else the more. 

. “ 1663. Oct, 30th, To my great sorrow find 
myself 43/, worse than I was the last month, 
which was then 760/. and now it is but 7171. 


But it hath chiefly arisen from my layings-out in 
clothes for myself and wife ; viz. for her about 
12/. and for myself 55/., or thereabouts ; having 
made myself a velvet cloak, two new cloth skirts, 
black, plain both; a new shag gown, trimmed 
with gold buttons and twist, with a new hat, and 
silk tops for my legs, and many other things, 
being resolved henceforward to go like myself. 
And also two perriwiggs, one whereof costs me 
S/. and the other 40s. I have worn neither yet, 
but will begin next week, God willing. 

“Nov. 29th. Lord’s-day. This morning I 
put on my best black cloth suit, trimmed with 
scarlett ribbon, very neat, with my cloak lined 
with velvett, and a new beaver, which altoge- 
ther is very noble, with my black silk knit canons 
I bought a month ago. 

‘* 1663-4. I did give my wife’s brother 20s. 
and a coat that I had by me, a elose-bodied 
light-coloured cloth coat, with a' gold edgeing in 
each seam, that was the-lace of my wife’s best 
pettycoat that she had when I marsied her. He 
is going into Holland to seek his fortune. 

“ 1664-5, March 6th, With Sir J. Minnes 
to St. James’s, and there did our business with 
the Duke. Great preparations for his speedy 
return to sea. I saw him try on his buff coat 
and hat-piece covered with black velvet. It 
troubles me more to think of this venture, than 
of any thing else in the whole warr, 

“43th. This day my wife begun to wear 
light-coloured locks, quite white almost, which, 
though it makes her look very pretty, yet not 
being natural, vexes me, that I will not have 
her wear them. 

“ 1665, June ist. After dinner I put on my 
new camelott suit; the best that ever I wore in 
my life, the suit costing me-ahove 24/. In this 
I went with Creed to Goldsmiths’ Hall, to the 
burial of Sir Thomas Viher* ; which Hall, and 
Haberdashers’ also, was so full of people, that 
we were fain for ease:and coolness to go forth to 
Pater Noster Row, to choose a silk to make me 
a plain ordinary suit. That done, we walked to 
Cornehill, and there at Mr. Cade’s stood in the 
balcon and saw all the funeral, which was with 
the blue-coat boys and old men, all the Alder- 
men, and. Lord Mayor, &c. and the gumber of 
the company very great: the greatest I ever did 
see for a taverne. 

Sept. Srd. Lord’sday. Up; and put on my 
coloured silk suit very fine, aud my new peri- 
wigg, bought a good while since, but durst not 
wear, because the plague was in Westminster 
when I bought it; and it is a wonder what will 
be the fashion after the plague is done, as to 
periwiggs, for nobody will dare to buy any haire, 
for fear of the infection, that it bad been cut off 
the heads of people dead of the plague. 

“©1666, June 11. Walking in the galleries at 
White Hall, I find the Ladies of Honour dressed 
in their riding garbs, with coats and doublets 
with deep skirts, just for all the world like mine, 
and buttoned their doublets up the breast, with 
perriwigs and with hats ; so that, only for a long 
petticoat dragging under their men’s coats, no- 
body could take them for women in any point 
whatever ; which was an odde sight, and a sight 
did not please me. It was Mrs, Wells and ano- 
ther fine lady that I saw thus.” 

But dress becomes really a grave affair of state 
about this time : 

“Oct. 8th. The King hath yesterday in 
Council declared his resolution of setting a fashion 
for clothes, ‘which he will never alter. It will 
be a vest, I know not well how ; butit is to teac 
the nobility thrift, and will do good.. ! 

*€4$th. To White Hall, and there the Duke 





** Goring Honse was burnt in 1674; at which ‘time 
Loed Adlington resided init” MHS 


of York (who is gone over to all his, pleasures 
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again, and leaves off care of business, what with 
his woman, my. Lady Denham, and his hunting 
three times a week) was just come in from hunt- 
ing. SoI stood and saw him dress himself, and 
try on his vest, which is the King’s new fashion, 
and he will be in it for good and all on Monday 
next, and the whole Court: it is a fashion, the 
King says, he will neverchange, ~ 

“14th. This day the King begins to put on 
his vest, and I did see several persons of the 
House of Lords and Commons too, great cour- 
tiers, who are in it ; being a long cassocke close 
to the body, of black cloth, and pinked with 
white silk under it, and a coat. over it, and the 
legs ruffled with black riband like a pigeon’s leg : 
and upon the whole I wish the King may keep 
it, for it is a very fine and handsome garment. 
Lady Carteret tells me the ladies are to go into 
a new fashion shortly, and that is, to wear short 
coats, above their ancles; which she and I do 
not like; but conclude this long trayne to be 
mighty graceful, But she cries out of the vices 
of the Court, and how they are going to set up 
plays already ; and how, the next day after the 
late great fast, the Duchesse of York did give the 
King and Queene a play. Nay, she told me 
that they have heretofore had plays at Court, 
the very nights before the fast for the death o 
the late King. She do much cry out upon these 
things, and that which she believes will undo 
the whole nation ; and J fear so too, 

“47th. The Court is all full of vests, only my 
Lord St. Albans not pinked, but plain black ; 
and they say the King says the pinking upon 
white makes them look too much like magpyes, 
and therefore hath bespoke one of plain velvet.” 

How these sumptuary fashions were taken 
abroad, furnishes a curious anecdote ; for Pepys 
relates: ; 

‘Nov. 22d.. Mr. Batelier tells me the news 
how the King of France“hath in defiance to the 
King of England caused all his footmen to he 
put. into vests, and that the noblemen of France 
will do the like ; which, if true, is the greatest 
indignity ever done by one Prince to another, 
and would excite a stone to be revenged; and I 
hope our King will, if it be so, as he tells me it 
is: being told by one that come over from Paris 
with my Lady Fanshaw, (who is come over with 
the dead body of her busband, ) and that saw it 
before he come away. ’This makes me mighty 
merry, it being an ingenious kind of affront ; but 
yet makes me angry, to see that the King of 
England is become so little as to have the affront 
offered him.” 

[This last entry is in a genuine John Bull 
temper: John who laughs and John who cries, 
just as the wind blows.] 

We pass on. to 1668, when all restraints seem 
to have been long forgotten : 

“May 17th. Lord’s-day. Up, and put on 
my new stuff-suit, with a shoulder-belt according 
to the new fashion, and the hands of my vest and 
tunique laced with silk-lace of the colour of my 
suit: and so very handsome to church, 

*« 30th. Up, and put’ on a new summer black 
bombazin suit ; and being come now to an agree- 
ment with my barber to keep my perriwig in 
good order at 20s. a year, I am like to go ve 
spruce, more than I used to do. To the King’s 
playhouse, and there saw ‘ Philaster*;’ where 
it is pretty to see how I could remember, almost 
‘all along ever since I was a boy, Arethusa, the 
part which I was tb have acted at Sir Robert 
Cooke's; and it was very pleasant to me, but 
mote to think what a ridiculous thing it would 
have been for me to have acted a beautiful 
woman. To Fox Hall, and. there fell into the 
company of Harry Killigrew, a rogue newly 








“® “< Ghetiff of Leudon 164%, Lord Mayér 1604." 


“* “A tragedy by Beaumont and Fletcher.” 
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come back out hy Bree, bet still re i 
our Court, an ng Newport 
very a5 any.n the town, who were ready 
to take hold of every woman that come by them. 
And so to supper in an.arbour: but, Lord! their 
mad talk did. make;my heart ake. And here I 
first understood by their talk the meaning of the 
company that lately were called Ballers ; Har- 
ris telling how it..was by a meeting of some 
yo es, where he was among them, and 
a) kady Benpet and. her ladies; and there 
dafcing naked, and all the roguish things in the 
world. But, Lerd! what loose company was 
this that I was m to-night, though full of wit ; 
and worth a man’s being in for once to knew the 
nature of it, and thejr manner of talk and lives.” 
The worthy: secretary is really. getting too 
bad*, and here we leave him, in. so far.as his 
personal appearance, :in regard to dress, is con- 
cerned. On other topics he has still much more 
to amuse us than we can find room even: to 
tithe. The following is. a remarkable picture-of 
the citizens of London in. some of ‘their :civic af- 
fairs : ; , 
“* 1667. December 3d. Sir Richard. Ford told 
us this evening an odd of. the baseness of 
the'late Lord Mayor, Sir W. Bolton, in cheats 
ing the poor of the City (out. of the collections 
made for the people that were burned) of 18001. ; 
of which he can give,,no account, and in which 
he hath forsworn himself plainly so as the Court 
of Aldermen have seques him from their 
Court till, he do brmg in an account. He says 
also. that this day hath been made appear to 
them that the Keeper.of Newgate hath at this 
day made his house.the. only nursery of rogues, 
prostitutes, pickpockety and thieves, in the world ; 
where they were. bred, and entertained, and the 
whole comet seh. and, that for the.gake of the 
Sheriffes they durst not this day committ him, 
for fear of making hirr let-eut the prisoners, but 
are fain to go by artifice to deal with him. He 
tells:me also, speaking ‘of the new street that is 
to be made’ from Guild ‘Hall down to Cheapside, 
that the groand: is already most of it bought. 
And tells: me of one particular, of a man that 
hath a piece of: ground lying in the very middle 
of the street that mist be; which, when the 
street is cut out ‘of it, “there will remain ground 
enough, of éach'sidé, t build a house to front 


* But:the wity: of the agé seems to have been uni- 
versal. ey candber ar oe : 
“ Pierce do tell me, ainohg other news, the late frolick 
and debaachery, of Sir c Sediev and Buckhurst 
an 
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cou -- How Sir W. Coventry was b t 
the othe? day to fhe rope “York by the Duke of 
York, to kiss her hand ; who did acknowledge his unhap- 
piness to occasion her so much sorrow, declaring his in- 
tentions in it, and aying ber partion j which she.did 
ee him upon his fromies to make good his pretences of 
innocence Saber familp by faithfulness to his master 
the Duke of York. That Duke of Buckingham -is 
now all in all, and'will ruin’Coventry if‘he cau: and that 
W. Coventry do now rest'whoilly apon the Duke of York 
for his standing; which ‘is a great taro. H 
that my Lady Castlemaine, however,,is 
to the Duke ot Buckingham * which I understand not, 
but it coomns ules. ta disgusted with his greatness and his 
ill usage o r. That the King was drunk at Saxamn 
with Sedloy, | jackhnrst, &c. the might that my Lord ar. 
lington thither, and would not give him audience 
or could mot: which is Fit was the night that | 
was Soeeee saw the £0-ap t hamber, and 
was the King had H 
that the Duke of York did the ne: 

for his n Kin 


e tells me 
a mortal-enemy 


e at the street. ‘He demanded 7001. forthe ground, 
, as!and to be excused paying any thing for the me- 


horation of the rest of his’ ground that ke ‘was to 
keep. The Court consented to give him 7001, 
only not to abate him the consideration, which 
the man denied; but told them, and they so 
agreed, that hé would excuse the City the 7001, 
that he might have the benefit of the melioration 


will. get by having the City burned! Ground 
by this means, that was not worth 4d. a-foot 
before, will’'now, ‘when houses are built, be 
worth 15s,'a-foot. But he tells me of the com- 
mon standard now reckoned on between man and 
man, in places’ whete there is no ‘alteration of 
circumstances, but only the houses burnt, there 
the’ ground;*which ‘with a house on it did yield 
1001, a-yeaty is*now reputed worth 33/. 6s. 8d. ; 
and that this:isithe common market-price’ be- 
tween one man’atd another, made upon a good 
and moderate medium.” 
At the West end there was no great difference. 
“©1669. April S0th. Up, and by coach to 
the coachmaket’s'; and there I do find a great 
ladies sitting in-the body of a coach that 
must be -ended liy to-morrow, (they ‘were my 
Lady. Marquess of Winchester, Bellasses, and 
other great ladies,) eating of bread and butter, 
and drinkingvale. T'to my coach, which is sil- 
vered over, but’no varnish yet laid on, so I put 
it in a way of doing ; and myself about other 
business, and: particularly to see Sir W. Coven- 
try, with whom I ‘talked a good while to my 
great content: and ‘so to other places, among 
others, to my :tailor’s:; and then to the belt- 
makers, where my belt cost me 55s. of the colour 


mistress of the howse;:an oldish woman in a hat, 
hath some watet gopd'for the eyes, she did dress 
me, making my eyes smart most horgibly, and 
ditl give me alittle glass ‘of it, which I will use, 
and hope it will do‘tie good, So to the cutler's, 
and there did give Tom, who was with me all] 
day, a sword costme'12s. and a belt of my owne ; 
and set my own silver-hilt sword a-gilding 
against to-morrow. ‘Fhis morning I did visit 
Mr. Oldenburgh, and did seé the instrument for 
perspective madé‘by Dr. Wren, of which I have 
one making by Browne ; and the sight .of this 
do please me mightily. At noon my wife came 
to:me at my tailor’s; aad I sent her home, and 
myself and Tom “ditéd at Hercule’s Pillars ; 
and so about our business again, and particu- 
larly to Lilly’s, the vatnisher, about my prints, 
whereof some of them arg pasted upon the 
iboards, and to my fwl‘contént. Thence to the 
frame-makers, one’Norris, in Long Acre, who 
shewed me several'forins of frames, which were 
pretty, in little bits. of mouldings to choose pat- 
terns by. This done/I to my coachmaker’s, and 
thete vexed to see nothing yet done to my coach, 
at three in the afternoon; but I set it in doing, 
and stood by till eight’ at night, and saw the 
painter varnish it,’ is pretty to see how 
every doing it over do*make it ‘more and more 
— and it dries as fast in the sun as it can 

laid on almost ; and-miost coaches are now-a- 
days done so, and it is ‘very pretty when laid on 
well, and. not too , as some are, even to 
shew the silver. . Here I did make the workmen 
drink, and saw my coach cleaned and oyled ; 
and staying among poor people there in the ally, 
did hear them call their fat child Punch, which 
pleased me mightily, that word being become a 


.| word of common use for all that.is thick and 


short. 





maa in Ex it 3 
tuey do every day with the King, and asked t! 
wh @ mad. 


Yor<’s nurdon: 


ich is 
dees us out oft * MER OF 


world; God 


‘* May ist... Up betimes. My wife extraordi- 
nary fine with her flowered tabby gown that 


without paying any'thing for it. So much some/i 


of my new suit’; and here understanding that the |’ 


tiiglity earnést to go, though the day was y 

ru ss Be and she would have ms" pot ou 
new suit, which I did, And so anon we went 
alone through the town with our new liveries of 
serge, and the horses’ manes and tails tied with 
red ribbons, and the standards thus gilt with 
varnish and all clean, and green reines, that 
people did mightily look upon us ; and the truth 
is, did not see any coach more pretty, though 
more gay, than ours all the day ; the day being 
unpleasing, though the Park full of coaches, bat 
dusty, and windy, and cold, and now and then a 
little dribbling'of rain ; and what made it worse, 
there were so many hackney coaches as spoiled 
the a of ‘the -gentlemen’s ; and so we had 
little pleasure.” 

The subjoined notices of Mr, Penn, the foun- 
der of Pennsylvania, are interesting ; 

“1661, Novy,ist. Sir Wm. sent for his son 
Mr. Wm. Pen lately come from Oxford. 

** 1667, Dec. 29. At night comes Mrs, Tur- 
ner to see us ; and there, among other talk, she 
tells me that Mr, William Pen, who is lately 
come over from Ireland, is a Quaker again, or 
some very melancholy thing; that he cares for 
no company, ngn comes into any: which is a 
pleasant thing, after his being abroad so long, 
and his father sucha hypocritical rogue, and at 
this time an Adee soni 

1668, Oct.-i2th, Read a ridiculous nonsen- 
sical book set ouk, by Will. Pen for the Quakers; 
but so full of uothmg ‘but nonsense, that Iwas 
ashamed to read ‘in ft.” 

The following displays opinions of the year 
1668, that would ‘be’ thought rather difficult to 
maintain in-our days : 

‘* At noon by, appointment toCursitor’s-alley 
in Chancery-lané, to meet Captain Coeke and 
somé other. ‘creditors wf the’ Navy, and. their 
Counsel (Pembértdn, North; Offiy, and Charles 
Porter ;) and there diwed, and-talked of the bu- 
siness of tlie “assignments om-the Exchequer of 
the 1,250,0001. ‘dn’ behalf‘of our creditors ; and 
there I do perceive that the Counsel had heard 
of my performanée’ in the Parliament-house 
lately, arid’ did’ value ‘me and what [I said ac- 
cordingly. At’dinner we, had a great deal of 
good discourse’ abéut Parliament ; their number 
being uncertaiti, and always at the will of the 
King to encréasé’as hé saw reason to erect a new 
borough. But'all“concluded that the bane of the 
Parliament hath been the leaving off the old 
custom ‘of ‘the places ‘allowing wages to those 
that served them: in Parliament, by which they 
chose men ‘that understood their business and 
would attend it, and they could expect an accouut 
from ; which now they cannot: and so the Par- 
liament is become ’a company of men unable to 
give account for the interest of the place they 
serve for.” 

The annexed is curious : 

“ 1669. Walked to my Lord Crewe, whom I 
have not seen sitice he was sick, which is eight 
months ago, I think ; and there dined with him. 
He is mightily broke. A stranger, a country 
gentleman, was with him ; and he pleased with 
my discourse accidentally aboat the decay of 
gentlemen’s families in the country, telling us 
that the old rule was, that a family might remain 
fifty miles from London one hundred years, one 
hundred miles from London two hundred years, 
and so farther’ or nearer London more or less 
years. He also told us that he hath heard his 
father say, that in his time it was so rare for a 
country’ gentleman to come to London, that 
arog & did- come, he used to make his will 
before he set out. ” 

“ At noon to dinner with Mr. Wren to Lam- 





she made two years ago, now laced exceedin 


beth, with the Archbishop of Canterbury; the 


pretty; and indeed was fine all over. Andifirst time I was ever there, and I have long: 
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longed for it. Where: a noble house, and well. 
furnished with good pictures and furniture, and 
noble attendance in good order, and a great deal 
of. company, though an ordinary day; and ex- 
j at- cheer, mo where better, or ‘so 
much, that ever I think I saw for an ordinary 
table: and ‘the Bishop mighty kind to me par- 
ticularly, desiring my company another time 
when less company there. Most of the company 
gone, and I going, I heard by a gentleman of a 
sermon that was to be there ; and so I staid to 
hear it, thinking it-serious, till by and by the 
gentleman told me it was a mockery by one Cor- 
net Bolton, a very gentleman-like man, that be- 
hind a chair did pray and preach like a Presby- 
ter Scot, with all the possible imitation in gri- 
maces and voice. And his text about the hang- 
ing up their harps upon the willows: and a seri- 
ous good sermon too, exclaiming against Bishops, 
and crying up of my good Lord Eglington, till it 
made us all burst ; but I did wonder to have the 
Bishop at this time to make himself sport with 
things of this kind, but I perceive it was shewn 
him as ararity. And he took care to have the 
room-door shut, but there were about twenty 
gentlemen there: and myself infinitely pleased 
with the novelty.” : 
With this we con¢lude* our Diary. 
* The following entry relating to the fine arts escaped 


us in our classification of these notices : é 
«1669. April ith. To Loton the landscape. drawer, a 
Dutchman, living in St. James’s Market}. but there saw 
no good pictures. But by accident be did direct us toa 
that was then in the house With lim, a Dutch- 
man, newly come over, one Evereest; who took us to his 
lodging close by, and did show us a little flower-pot o 
his drawing, the finest thing that ever, I think, I saw in 
my life; the dropa of dew hanging on the leaves, so as [ 
was y n and again to put my finger te it, to feel 
whether my eyes were, deceived ie "ie do-usk 701. 
a tp saw in my who ii At is woe 
Flog twenty miles tosee iy 
—— ed 
DR. PICHOT’S TRAVELS IN ENGLAND AND SCOT- 
LAND, &Gs.., 
Wuew an author seriously affrms that, he saw 
the Thames covered with shipping from the top 
of the stage between Dover and, Canterbury ; 
when he describes Canterbury cathedral from 
the glimpse he had of it from his seat in the 
dicky, as the coach galloped past ; when he gives 
an account of Maidstone as on the,Dover road, 
and places Middlesex between London and Do- 
ver, there is no difficulty in assigning the degree 
of credit due to him in other narrations: since 
we are firmly persuaded that all our Dr. says about 
an introduction into a baronet’s family, the cere- 
monies of an English table and.English society, 
18 pure invention, in order to make it supposed 
he got into good company in England, to which, 
itis very evident from hig descriptions, he never 
was admitted, and of which favour we shall soon 
see Dr. Pichot was utterly undeserving. 
The letter addressed to Charles_Nodier is a 
t ly on architecture, in which the author 
~ les up all orders, all tastes,.all eras—Greek, 
“oman, French, and English sculptors, with 
Jast as much discernment as he showed when he 
made Canova say, “ that he would rather have 
been the architect of the Strand bridge than the 
author of alt his chisel'ever produced.” In fact, 
our author is such a wholesale dealer in romance, 
no reliance can be ‘placed in’ him, even 
when he speaks truth. He bas been industrious 
enough to collect the opinions of many authors 
Well qualified to judge, but as he advances them 
as his own they inspire no confidence ; and fre- 
quently, to give an air of novelty, he perverts 
val facts, and excites at once our pity and 
"Had he 
@ not chosen to disfigure history, he 
would have stated that, in the presage from Pa- 





ganism to Christianity, both Pagan temples and 
Pagan statues changed their names and desti- 
nies, The pious zeal of these ages resembled 
that of the Wesleys and the Rowland Hills 
of our day, who wrote hymys to ballad tunes, 
resolved to ravish something from the great 
enemy : so the early Christians ceiverted Venus 
into the Virgin, and Cupid into Christ, and this 
was one of the causes and pretexts of the fiery 
zeal of the Iconoclastes, or image-breakers. What 
a different complexion history assumes under the 
pen of Dr. Pichot, who talks of St. Venus and 
her son mounting the pulpit, add preaching 
under the name of the curate Cupid. —_ 

He is not more happy in his tale about Lord 
Nelson’s: monument in Guildhall-—that a child, 
who had formed a great idea of the conqueror of 
the Nile, could not imagine that 4he'medallion 
represented him, and pointing:.to the figure 
of Neptune, asked if that was ‘the celebrated 
admiral: it is added, that this naive and simple 
question was not lost on Chantrey, who was 
present,” &c. We believe there ‘was but one 
voice, as to the bad taste of Nelson’s monument 
in Guildhall; and certainly, neither Chantrey, 
nor any sculptor inferior to Chantrey, had an 
occasion for a lesson, or even a hint from a child. 
Dr. Pichot must have a high idéa of the gullibi- 
lity of his countrymen, to dare hazard such silly 
nonsense. ‘ 

He now brings a lady and her brother, Sir 
William, on the scene: we knew no Sir William 
which the portrait will suit, bit no matter ; the 
knight, or baronet, offers to go with him to So- 
merset-house exhibition, and:ihere the Doctor 
makes sad havoc with our poor artists. Canova 
himself would net have pronouseced:dn halé so 
confident a tong. To shew he'i really a connois- 


seur, he tél[s‘us he discpvered, ‘without being 


}told, whick’ was Chantrey’s .production. He 
fanfortunately forgets, that he told us afew mi- 


nutes’ before, that he had already. visited the 
Saloon of Sculpture, and that he had bouglit a 
catalogue ; so that he was about as cunning as 
Hudibras, who could 
“« wisely tell what haur 9’ th’ day 
The clock Goes strike by algebra.” 

Yet he could not admire the’ head of his majesty 
George IV., from what Sir Astley Cooper had 
told him that morning. We would ;stake more 
than ever Dr. Pichot was worth, that he makes 
use of that eminent surgeons name improperly, 

The “Sir William” is not introduced for no- 
thing ; we have half a dozen pages in parenthesis, 
in which “Sir William proves Chantrey to be 
superior to Canova. We know aotifor what pur- 
pose all-this nonsense is introduced, except it be 
to flatter Mr. Chantrey, so as to induce him to 
present the Doctor with his bust, which no one 
will say ought to be sculptured in marble. 

The learned Doctor, not content with abusing 
the Exhibition, must also calamniate the mem- 
bérs of the Royal Academy; which, says he, 
feeling its own mediocrity, secretly leagued 
against the project of establishing a museum like 
the Louvre. We will not insult our readers by 
quoting the silly libel he has dared to print ; hap- 
pily, the animadversions of profound ignorance, 
and the assertions of a man who shews no re- 
pect for truth, can have no effect onthe reputa- 
tion of any man. 

Were we to expose every mistake, blunder, 
and wilful falsehood in the work, our review 
would be as long as the work itself. 

He says, p. 286, vol. 1. ‘‘ English society is 
daily throwing off its harshness towards fo- 
reigners, and in the higher circles, especially 
amongst the ladies, one is tempted to say a 
Frenchman has been there.” We are at a 





to kuow whether he means this as a sentiment 


or an insult, as it is doubtful; the gentlemen to 
whom he should make such an ‘assertion ought 
not to do more than pull his fiose, unless they 
should choose to add the foot, for talking of a 
true gentleman’s brilliant mediocrity. 

He passes on’ to consider the English theatre, 
which he rates low enough. After a great deal of 
rant on our dramatic writers, from Shakspeare to 
the present time, he gives us an ‘account of the 
modern theatre: he gravely tells us that the 
actors speak to be heard only by ‘the pit, as they 
know the dress-boxes disdain to listen to them ; 
and the galleries only go to see the last act of a 
tragedy, which generally ends with a fight in the 
afterpiece !*! Oh, Dr. Pichot? “Dr: Pichot, 
oh! Kean is his idol, and we’ shall see him pre- 
sently play a pretty part. 

The Doctor goes with his ftiend to din- 
ner at a tavern near Covert Garden, where 
several comedians fegularly dine ; after din- 
ner the Doctor gave Shakespeare as a toast, 
and this entitled him to ask why they mutilated 
him so at the present day. A Mr. *** (foritra- 
vellers are always fortunate enough to finfl a 
person to give them any information they t) 
gives him ‘some very indifferent reasons for it, 
and tells a story of Garrick having once by mis- 
take recited the real text of Shakespeare, which 
surprised all the audience ; ‘and’ when he went 
behind the scenes, ‘his comtalle Kean said to 
him, in a quizzing tone: “‘‘tny dear Garrick, 
where the d—1 didst thou' pick up all the non- 
sense thou regaledst the Cockneys of the gal- 
lery with? Thou art very fortunate in being Gar- 
rick ; any other than thyself'would have been 
hissed off the stage.” “What reply: Garrick 
made to Kean we are not té]d’: unfortunately for 
the Doctor's story; Garrick died-eight years be- 
fore Kean was born, ~ 2 s- 8 Cra 

We did think of following our author step 
by step through his three volumes of -blunders, 
some of which are amusing enough; such, for 
instance, wherein he gravely tells us that Cowper 
was udmitted at Temple Bar ; (we should not have 
been able to divine his megning, did we not 
know that Cowper was of the Inner Temple ;) 
but we think our readers will be already satis- 
fied with the specimens we have given of this 
literary olla podrida, for he is the same on all 
subjects ; he dabbles in politics as well as litera- 
turé, and talks most learnedly of Whig and Tory, 
80 that we might ar | ourselves carried back to 
the reign of George I. But what will surprise 
our readers is, that Dr. Pichot is an ultra in 
France. and q radical in England ; and he quar- 
rels with Anacreon Moore, because his love of 
liberty does not’ chime in with the system of the 
Hunts, the Watsons, and Thistlewoods. The 
learned Doctor calls all aristocrats who are not 
radicals. 

We must not, however, take leave of the Doc« 
tor without noticing the ‘happy idea he had of 
rendering his work in some degree interesting, 
by collecting the portraits and autographs of se- 
veral eminent British authors';—if there be somé 
names inserted that we héar of for the first 
time as eminent writers, that must be attributed 
to our ignorance. 

He threatens us with another volume, besides a 
work on the state of medicine in Great Britain. 
We would, therefore, recommend him to describe 
nothing but what he has seen, and to try to un- 
derstand a subject before he writes upon it: he 
may then become an interesting writer, for he pos- 
sesses industry and talent; and, above all, we 
would recommend him to have a somewhat higher 
opinion of his neighbours, and a somewhat lower 
one of himself, 
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FRAZER'S JOURNEY TO KHORASAN, Xc. 
WE regret to find that when we called this a 
** ponderous” volume, some of our readers, who 
justly valued the author, fancied that the phrase 
‘would be thought to allude to the matter, while 
we certainly meant it to apply to the quarto bulk 
in sheets before us. Mr. Frazer might doubtless 
have told his tale less at length, but there is.so 
much of valuable information in his work, that 
we are rather pleased to pay the tax of minute- 
ness than to lose his intelligence. With this 
slight explanation we resume our review, the 
length of which shows how truly we appreciate 
the author. 

Pursuing his way to Mushed, the following 
extract affords'a’'good idea of the country, and 
of the mode of travelling, and also describes a 
remarkable caravanserai. 

“« We loaded and marched about ten at night ; 
the gates were opened to us without delay, and 
we found ourselves beyond the walls of Subzawar 
ina gloomy night, not without a feeling of regret 
for the shelter we had quitted. The camels went 
like snails for the greater part of the way, and 
the men were all sulky, so that the night passed 
uncomfortably enough. We passed the lights of 
several villages in the early part of the road, but 
T can say nothing of the country, except that it 
was perfectly level; and at day break on the 
morning of the eighteenth, we found ourselves in 
sight of the Robaut (or caravanserai) Zatffe- 
rounee, which we reached by eight o'clock, after 
a piercing cold march of ten hours, said to be 
seven fursungs, or full twenty-eight miles, 

‘« This old caravanserai is the largest in Per- 
sia, and more notorious as a haunt of thieves and 
banditti than even for its size. It is indeed a 
most dismal looking fabric, situated on a large 
plain, or rather slope of the usual dusky hue, that 
extends from the bottom, of a rocky hill; and 


b.ing the only object raised above its surface, it 
is visible from a great distance on every side, so 
that while: marching towards it, although con- 
tinually in progress you seem never to approach 
it; when at last you draw nigh, it seems like a 
huge ruin of the fabulous ages, the abode of evil 
spirits, rather than a place intended for the ac- 


commodation of men. There is no cultivation 
near it; but a small village of an hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, kept up by order of govern- 
ment, supplies travellers with the few necessa- 
ries they require. 

«This caravanserai is worth describing ; it is 
said, that when in perfect repair, it contained se- 
venteen hundred aie: a set of baths, and 
an establishment of shops, within its walls; 
and that it could accommodate, I know not how 
many thousand men and cattle. How much of 
this may have been accurate, it is quite impossi- 
ble to judge, for the whole is now so ruinous, 
that it is difficult, in tracing its plan, to deter- 
mine on what might have been the uses ofits se- 
veral parts. 

«‘Thé building forms an oblong square, of 
about one hundred and fifty paces by ninety- 
five; having a tower at each corner, and two in 
each side; in the centre of the front there is a 
gateway, on each side of which are nine arched 
niches. This large oblong is divided into two 
compartments, by a line of chambers and stabling, 
forming a face internally, with a large arch like 
a gateway in the centre: the first compartment 
has ten arched niches and the gateway, on two 
of its sides, and seven with a large blind archway 
on the others. The second compartment is 
square, and has eight niches and a gateway on 
each of its inside faces. ‘The general disposition 
has been, first, a series of chambers, each hay- 
ing an arched veranda, but not communicating ; 


witbin these are chambers of sizes and shapes 


suited to the construction of the building,, which 
is very intricate; within these, again,a great ex- 
tent of stabling. It is impossible, as has been 
above observed, to follow with any degree of ac- 
curacy the original plan of the building; so 
great is the dilapidation it has suffered: but it 
has evidently been a caravanserai, not only on a 
scale of very uncommon grandeur, but remark- 
ably well contrived and finished. 

“The external coating of the wall has been 
built of burnt brick and lime, in the same style 
of architecture as that of the various minars. I 
have described, and the arches are all, well 
turned, with bricks, tiles, and mortar; but the 
more massive parts, and the interior of the thick 
walls, consist.of- burnt bricks and clay. The in- 
terior of the chambers or cells have been carefully 
plastered} and in some may be traced the remains 
of ornamental painting. On several parts of the 
walls, which have been tastefully decorated with 
brick figures, and around some of the arch-ways, 
may be seen an ornament in the style of Arabic 
letters; but'these have either been in an uncom- 
mon character, or have been so much obliterated 
by time, that the meerza could make out nothing 
from it, nor could any date be discovered. 

‘« Most antique edifices, such as this. caravan- 
serai, have traditions regarding their founders 
attached to them, although in many cases the 
tradition has probably beet fabricated to suit 
the occasion ; the building in question is not 
deficient in this particular. It is said to have 
been erected by a very rich merchant of Khora- 
san, who wished to perpetuate his name by some 
act of charity, or public beneficence. Whilst 
the fabric was building, and a quantity of clay 
for that purpose was tempering in the road beside 
it, a cafilah, consisting of one hundred camels, 
loaded with’ saffron,’ chanced to pass; and one 
slipping in the Clay, ‘fell with his load and was 
disabled: the owner of the whole, who was 
along with them, seeing the accident, began to 
inveigh bitterly against those who could so care- 
lessly mix their cement in the public road, and 
complained sorely of his loss. ‘The noise came 
to the ears of the merchant, who was himself 
superintending the progress of the building, and 
who enquiring from the owner. what might be 
the value, not only of the load, and beast which 
had been disabled, but of all the rest, purchased 
the whole from him on the spot, and causing the 
saffron to be tumbled into the clay, kneaded it 
up instead of chopped straw, with the cement : 
it was from this that the caravanserai obtained 
the name of Zaffarounee, or of saffron. ‘The tra- 
dition further goes on to relate that the merchant 
fell into difficulties, as indeed might well have 
been expected from his extravagance, and ulti- 
mately became a beggar ; that travelling in search 
‘of subsistence; into foreign parts, he chanced to 
visit the place where the saffron-merchant, now 

own immensely rich on the large profits of his 

ortunate sale, lived in splendor. It came to the 
ears of the latter, that a stranger in very poor 
condition, but who spoke of his former rich 
estate, and pafticularly of his large charitable 
works in Khorasan, was living wretchedly in the 
town ; and suspecting from several other circum- 
stances that this was his old benefactor, he in- 
vited him to his house, and after feasting him 
superbly, induced him to relate his history : 
when, in concluding it, the unhappy Khorasanee 
described his destitute condition, the other in- 
terrupted him, saying, ‘ How can you call your- 
self poor, when you are, in reality, a man pos- 
sessed of great riches?’ ‘ Ah, no,’ replied the 
other ;, ‘ once, indeed, I had much wealth, but 
it is all gone, and I am now a beggar.’ On this 
his host carried him to a secret chamber, which, 


on opening, he showed him was full of money, 
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‘ This,’ said he, ‘ is all yours ; it is the price of 
the saffron which you so liberally purchased 
from me: I have traded upon it and become 
rich, but the original sum itself. I always re. 
served as belonging to you: take it now, and 
live happily. Such is the tradition. It is far 
more likely that the caravanserai was founded by 
a saffron-merchant from the profits of his trade ; 
it is a mode of disposing of money which was 
more common in the days of old, than in these 
modern times. 

** Of so lone and wild a spot; it is but natural 
that numerous and terrific stories* should be 
related. It has indeed been always a dangerous 
spot, and was particularly so during the troubles 
after the death of Nadir Shah. Many a caravan 
was plundered here, and many have been the 
murders its walls have witnessed. No place 
can indeed be conceived more fitted for such 
deeds: the mountains, with their wild rocky 
dells on one side, are just near enough to yield 
shelter to the. banditti who may choose to resort 
thither ; and from the caravanserai itself, in the 
dark and intricate recesses of which a number 
might lurk unnoticed, the approach of prey may 
be observed, as far as vision can reach. 

“* While we remained here, indeed, we were 

not permitted to believe ourselves safe ; various 
reports were brought us of thieves, who were 
said to lurk im.certain hollows and ruinous build. 
ings in the neighbourhood ; and we learnt upon 
better authority that several tribes of Eels, that 
then occupied the hills around, were but too apt 
to take advantage of the traveller's weakness, or 
to purloin what they could under cover of night, 
from those. whom they dared not openly attack. 
We observed, too, that the various parties which 
arrived in the course of the evening, instead of 
putting up at. the caravanserai, preferred enter- 
ing the village, which is fortified. 
“These circumstances induced us to make 
particular enquiry, aud the more so as every 
place within the caravanserai was open in several 
quarters, and consequently incapable of being 
guarded; a serious evil, as we had by far more 
reason to dread attempts at secret robbery, than 
open attack :,.the meerza, therefore, was sent to 
the ketkhoda of the village, to ascertain as far as 
possible the extent of the risk we ran, and in 
case of need, either to obtain a few guards for the 
ensuing night, or quarters within the walls. The 
ketkhoda received my message with perfect ci- 
vility, proposed that we should become his 
guests, but.regretted his narrow accommodation, 
and after some consultation it was finally agreed 
tthat we should remain where we were, with a 
guard of four armed men, to protect ourselves and 
property, and with this precaution we went to 
rest. an 

“« We remained quiet until about midnight, 

“«* OF the tales of terror related of this place, one 
which an old man told the meerza as having happened 
to himself, miay serve asa sample. He said, that when 
only a boy of 18 years of age, he travelled upon this road in 
company with a Turkish horseman, a mighty man of war, 
who was going to Mushed. ‘They halted in this caravan. 
serai, and while eating their evening meal in a haif 
ruinous chamber, a human hand fres' ly severed froin 
the arm was thrown upon their table cloth, from an 
opening above, ‘The boy’s heart, at this sight, died 
Within im, but the Turk only exclaimed aloud, * What 
scoundrel wants to spoil my dinner?” Immediately, as if 
foranswer, a head ghastly and bleeding fullowed the hand. 
The Turk’s wrath increased ; ‘ Damn these fellows! said 
he, ‘can’t they let me eat my meal in quietness; w hat 
do they want’ A foot was next let fall, aud the Turk’s 
anger was complete, he swore he would be revenged on 
the whole gang. Having finished his dinner, he mounted ; 
and ordering the boy to collect the dissevered members, 
and put them iuto his tobrah (or smal! bag) he made him 
follow close, and sallied out; forty armed horsemen bee 
there ready to attack him, but the Tark was a hero © 
the first water, he resisted their attacks, fought og 
ing and still guarding the boy, for a distance of two fur- 
sungs, and killed or wounded so many of the seeherts 
that at last they made off, and left him to continue his 
way in peace,” 
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—— ; : 
when, as I was dozing for the first times I was 
thoroughly awakened by the report of a gun, 
closé by me, and an exclamation of ‘ Doozd ! 
doozd !’ (thieves, thieves). I started up with 
my gua, and was informed by one of our vigilant 
, that three or four men had been stealing 
along the ogee wall, in. the shadow of the 
arches, as if to get round our quarters; on 
which he had given the alarm, while the other 
had fired at and run after the supposed thieves. 
Thete was a rush out-of all hands, and plenty of 
noise was made, but nothing was seen; so that 
whether there were'thieves or not in the serai, 
or whether the watchmen gave the alarm merely 
to prove their zeal and alertness, we never could 
discover, but we remained free from further dis- 
turbance until a little past four, when we loaded, 
and set off on the road for-Nishapore, in a very 
cold frosty morning.” i 
On the second day after quartering here, the 
reached Nishapore, one of the-royal cities 
of Khorasan. The Khan was exceedingly kind 
to Mr. Frazer, who, we regret to remark, does 
not speak of him in a corresponding tone of 
warmm-heartedness. Indeed this is the fault of 
his work: he despises every thing Persian, even 
Persian hospitality, far too much. 

Near Nishapore are situated the cele- 
brated Toorquoise mines, which so long supplied 
the world with its chief supply of these beautiful 
stones. Mr. Frazer visited them, and gives a 
good account ef their produce. The range of 
hills in which they are found is.much tinged 
withiron, and ‘‘ The toorquoise*, or ferooza, as 
it is called by the natives, is found only in the 
principal hill of the cluster; that is to say, no 
mine has hitherto been discovered, or perhaps 
sought for in the others; it is found in most, if 
not in all, of the substarees of wisich: the. bill is 
composed, but principally-in four; viz. in a dead 
grey earth, in the heavy, hard, brown rock; in 
the soft yellow stone, and in the rock which is 
yaveded with specular iron ore. There are five 
principal mines or pits from whence the gem is 
taken, - The first to which we were led, is called 
the ‘ Khurooch,’ which signifies’‘ that which 
has made its appearance ;’ this is‘by no means 
80 old as the others:; the stones are chiefly found 
in loose soil of a whitish grey colour, attached to 
pieces of the matrix, dug from small pits on the 
side of a hill: this earth, and the small Joose 
stones it contains, the workmen turn over and 
over, and find fragments of the gem as if by 
chance, In one of the-largest pits into which I 
descended they had arrived at a stratum of loose 
stones and pebbles, exactly resembling the ag- 
gregate rocks in the glen below; and from among 
these they pick out pieces of toorquoise. The 
Whole character of the place had the appearance 
of an exhausted mine, or rather perhaps of na- 
tural debris, than of original formation ; as if the 
soil and its gravel had resulted from the effects 
of detrition and sediment, perhaps by the agency 
of water upon the mountain above: the grey soil 
38 of the'same nature as that of many of the low 
lillocks described above. ‘The stones found ‘in 
this place are seldom of much value. 

.,.' From hence we wound along the side of the 
hill, always rising, to a great mass of dark brown 
stone, the accumula’ refuse thruwn out of 
several pits dug under an overhanging rock upon 
the hill side, where considerable excavations 
have been made. Among this debris we found 
several pieces with fragments of the gem sticking 
to them in various forms ; some in that of small 
. * The orth t : 
insomuch that it sometimes puszles us to know an old 
—s its new garb:—Vizier is Wuzeer, and his goyern- 
Tre a. Wusseerat Sultan is Sooltaun; turquoise, 
feet | -—all right, no doubt, but troublesome in the 








round pimples of an exquisite blue, budding, as 
it were, from the dark brown stone. In the ex- 
cavations there lay a quantity of the fragments 
hewn from above, to be broken up for their con- 
tents; and upon examination both above and 
below, the rock was discovered to be full of little 
veins containing the blue matter of the toor- 
quoise, which run in all directions, but chiefly 
between the lamina of the rock; and we had 
here an opportunity of observing how the gem 
is found in the matrix. These veins were, how- 


ever, small, and though we procured several bits 
sufficient for specimens, it did not appear as if 
pieces of much size or value were plentiful.” 
Other mines and excavations offer little of 
novelty for remark : all are miserably wrought. 





SIGHIS OF BOOKS. 

An Essay on the Means of Preserving the Health 

of the Crews, &c. in Ships; and on the Preven- 

tion of Dry Rot. By R. Finlayson, M.D. 8vo. 

pp. 85. Underwoods, 
Turs small volume, founded on theoretical skill 
and practical knowledge, is a valuable present to 
our naval and mercantile commanders.. Dr. Fin- 
layson shows how injurious to health the system 
of washing decks has been and is; and in the 
sequel to many excellent observations, both on 
that subject and the rot in timber, offers some 
most judicious suggestions for cure in the one 
case, and prevention in the other. 





State of the Jews in the beginning of the 19th 
Century. ‘Translated from the Dutch of M. 
Paul Van Hemert. By Lewis Jackson. Hunts, 
and E. Wilson. 

THERE is some curious matter in this pamphlet 

upon a very important subject, viz, the state of 

the Jews upon the Continent, and especially in 


Holland : if the translator had the. necessary in-{8" 


formation, and could give a distinct account of 
this people in Great Britain, it would be a still 
more interesting document. The object is to 
hasten that enlightened period, when the Jews 
in this country, as in Holland, may hold civic 
places, rise at the bar, and generally have a 
wider sphere opened to their activity and talent ; 
and, surely, to promote this object, it were bet- 
ter to take a view of them here than to tell us 
what they do elsewhere. 

The Preface presents ys with the allegory of 
Nathan the Wise, and very faulty itis. The 
father, who inherits a ring which has the power 
of making its owner ‘‘ of God and man beloved,” 
and which is to descend, not according to the 
rights of primogeniture, but to the dearest 
among the owner's children, happens to have 
three sons equally beloved, to every one of whom 
separately, he, ‘‘-with good-natured weakness,” 
promises to bequeath this invaluable possession. 
Coming to die, however, he is embarrassed with 
these paternal engagements; and to get rid of 
them, causes two other rings, precisely: like the 
original, to be made: then 


“ he all his sons, 
Takes leave of each apart, on each bestows, 
His blessing and his ring, and dies.” 


The sons, of course, dispute and quarrel, and 
in the end it is left undecided which has the 
true gift. Now this is meant to typify the pre- 
vailing religions in the world, and to exhort the 
professors to live in harmony with each other : 
and so far the design is good, but it is a mon- 
strous thing to represent the Father of all asa 
promise-breaker and a cheat, who gave alike the 
real ring and the false ones. 

Among the instances adduced of the progress 
of this disposition to harmony, it is mentioned : 

“That a Jew at Berlin, namely, the cele- 
brated Doctor Herz, was appointed by the King 


of Prussia, Professor of Philosophy, after having 
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previously been made a councillor of state by the 
Prince of Waldeck ;- also Wesseley, a Jew, who 
had made great progress in music, was nomi- 
nated director of that science at the Chapel 
Royal: other able Jews received here and 
there literary appointments or obtained assist- 
ance in another shape. They also began, though 
very slowly, to abolish the Jew-tax, and the 
hateful words of “ Jews and pigs may toll here,”’ 
which were seen upon the turnpikes on some 
roads in Germany, were not met with so fre- 
quently as before.” 

Without entering into the argument of the 
pamphlet, further than to recommend it and its 
honest purpose, to the liberal feelings of the 
community, at large, we shall quote one passage 
as a specimen, and at the same time histori- 
cally interesting : 

“The Portuguese and German Jews profess 
one and the same religion ; they only differ in 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew tongue, and in 
a few ceremonies. They nevertheless are jealous 
of each other, because the German Jews cannot 
bear the pride of the Portuguese, occasioned by 
their riches, and have on this account given them 
nicknames, which have been returned by the 
others with no less acrimony. This jealousy 
has, however, during the last ten years, dimi- 
nished considerably ; and more so as the German 
Jews have risen in circumstances, while the Por- 
tuguese have, on the contrary, fallén: they even 
now approximate each other, not only by a 
social intercourse, but by intermarriage. 

‘« The new congregation at Amsterdam, which 
took its rise from some German Jews separating 
from the old community, has a separate syna- 
gogue; and this, as far as regards religious 
ceremonies, comes nearer to that of the Portu- 
ese, ‘ 

“It is known that in this new community the 
most polite and most learned men are found 
among the German Jews.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
Paris, 5th August. 

Tue Catholic religion is conceived. here to have 
had a glorious triumph, and a wonderful miracle 
to have been performed... Prayers for rain had 
been put up in all the churches for nine days, 
but in vain ; nine days more prayers were order- 
ed, and the consecrated wafer to be exposed to 
the adoration of the faithful: this produced the 
effect, and yesterday the priest of the church of 

t. ——, having previously consulted his baro- 
meter, called upon all tle congregation to adore 
the host, and foretold that their prayers, if fer- 
vent, would be heard. The rain held off, and 
the priest was about to postpone the ceremony till 
the morrow, when the pattering of a few drops 
against the windows made him cry, a miracle! a 

ivine miracle! and he had no great, difficulty in 
persuading his simple flock that the genial 
shower which blessed the earth was a special in- 
terference of providence in answer to their 
petitions. 

During last night-the rain fell in torrents, and 
nature seems to revive again; had the drought 
continued another fortnight, there would have 
been no vegetables for winter, every thing being 
burnt up; and the fruit, for want of a supply of 
sap, falling off the trees before ripe: the pota- 
toes are not larger than walnuts, and very few 
reach that size. There isa full crop of wheat, but 
the oats have entirely failed, and forage will be 
very dear*. The only fruits at all abundant are 
melons and apricots. 


* How pore the state of the agriculture in France 
agrees with that of Britain this season, will be seen by 
refetring to our usual monthly report, which happens to 
appear ig the same Number with this letter-Ep. 








THE 


A German astronomer, it appears, had pre- 
dicted that ‘no‘rain wold fall either in the 
spring or autumn; and he had found out the 
reason to be, that the spots on the sun had disap- 

ared. This reminds us of a medical man in 
Lyons, who, in 1816, when there was not one 
summer’s day, told the public gravely, that the 
reason of it was, that the san was sick, and the 
moon was dead; and he proposed to the sove- 
reigns of E , that if they would grant him 
an adequate pension, he would put all to rights— 
physic the ‘sui, ‘and bring the moon to life 


again. 
wxoother medical man of Paris, who had been 
in the Russiati campaign, discovered another rea- 
son for the thalige of the seasons. “ France,” 
said he, ‘‘ marched 600,000 men to Russia, with 
an immense train of artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage, “The Russians brought to meet us a 
still superior mass. ‘ These, all collected on one 
point, made a sensible deviation of the line of 
the earth’s axis: hence it has’ been warmer in 
the north, and colder fa the south'ever since. 
Ridiculous as thse doctrines are, they have 
had_their influence on public epinion,.so that 
. Arago, the celebrated astronomer, to dissi 





dissipate 
all apprehension; published in the Almanack of 
the Hoard of Longitude, a memoir on the ther- 
mometrical staté “of the earth, which has been 
given in the igay Gazette. 

To account’for the late heats, we should not 
be surprised t6‘fd’ some learned doctor of Mont- 
pellier assert, that the sun has had the scarlet- 
fever, and the midon the meagles. 

‘Apropos ofthe scarlet-fever: the Germans 
pretend to havé'discovered a mode of inocula- 
tion to. prévent ft, as certain, say they, as the 
vaccine against thé small-poxs ; 

Ten or twelve, grains of extract of belladona is 
to be mixed with a-pint of water, and four spoons- 
full ofthis migtute is to be administered to the 
children. during. ten successive days; this pro- 
difees;red spots on: the skin, like those of the 
scarlet fever ;. a contraction and burning in the 
throat, and a slight fever, which are also symp- 
toms of that, disorder. Children who have con- 
tracted this factitious scarlet-fever are, it is said, 
protected fromthe real one, and may, with im- 
punity, sleep in the same bed with persons ill of 
the .malady _ Drs. Semmering, Hufeland, Meg- 
lin, &c. are partizans of the new system, and 
Dr. Lemercier, of Paris, has also adopted it, but 
we do not hear that experiments have yet satis- 
factorily confirmed the theory. 


Sittings of the - Institute of Monday 1st August, 
extracted from Le Globe, a literary journal 
published ut Paris. 

Dr, Sufun addressed a letter to the Academy, in 

which he attempted to prove that fear was a 

great agent in the contagion of thé yellow fever. 

He is of opinion that it is not contagious if you’ 

are tot afraid of it, but if you are afraid of it you 

may éatth it and ‘die; so that after all the re- 
searches of the learned, it appears clearly proved: 
by Dr. Sdrun that the yellow fever is of the nature 
of jealously, which makes the meat it feeds on. 

Would it not, then, be worth while to try if the 

same remedigs Would not cure both disorders ? 


Observations by M. Arago on the elevated tempera- 
“tare of the atmosphere this summer. 

‘* The thermometer rose to 33°: 3 centigrades 
‘on Thursday the 19th July. It is rare that the 
heat is so intense at Paris: yet, in 1793 it rose 
two degrees higher; but the heat was not then 
continual, as at present.” M. Arago wished tu 





ascertain to what depth the heat penetrated the 
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and he obtained the same‘day the following 
results : hag 

“It must be premised that the mean tempera- 
ture of Paris’ is about 10° 5 centigrades, at 
which height the thermometer stands all the year 
round, if placed ona depth of 30 to 40 feet below 
the surface. At the present moment the solar 
heat was sensibly felt at 25 feet deep, and the 
thermometer wag at 11° 5 centigrades. 

At 20. feet it rose to 12° 






15 feet . . . . 15° 
6 feet . - 18° 
1 foot 6 in. - 289 


At the surface of tlie earth the heat was, ‘in the 
garden of thé observatory, at 53° when plunged 
in river sand; and at 55° if placed in dark- 
coloured earth.” 

_M. rs de St. Hilaire read an extract of 
his work mn: ose monstrous human conceptions 
designated ' y the name of Anencephale, on ac- 
count of the objects being deprived of the spinal 
marrow and brain. The constant character of 
these formiations consists in the opening of the 
cranio-vertebral tube. M. St. Hilaire. enume- 
Tates twenty-seven species and varieties of Anen- 
cephale: the most remarkable of these monsters 
are those whose organization has a great affinity 
with that, of fishes, and which on this account he 
denomigates [etionudes. 

M. G. St. Hilaire also read reflections on the 
popular opinion, attributing to the sight of cer- 
tain objects the formation of monstrous’ births. 
This great’ nataralist principally dwelt.an a case 
recently published by two ‘physicians,. of an 
Anencephate born in the department of the’ Var, 
which states that—1ist, It presented an organiza- 
tion similan tocthat of the toad. 9d, This cir- 
cumstance; appeared to be owing to fright | at 
seeing a tongls@0 the. hed, ‘The following. are 
the facts:---The mother hagya great horror: of 
toads: the father-in-law, to cure her, when she 
was pregnant about three months, threw a large 
toad on her bed at night*. - Powerfully affected 
with this act of barbarity, she left her father-in- 
law's house, and returned to her parents. -In 
due time she was delivered of the Anencephale, 
which all present declared to. resemble a toad. 
Notwithstanding this, M. de St. Hilaire combats 
the idea of a fatus assuming the likeness of an 
object that had* produced fright, and observes, 
that all the species of Anencephale, from the in- 
sertion of the head immediately on the shoulders, 
present a similar appearance, and that tHe in- 
ternal_organization had no affinity with that of 
the reptile, the fright having operated only in 
this case, as/in all others, of imprinting a vicious 
direction on the organization of the foetus in the 
first periodsof its developement. 

* The foliyef such actions are too evident, if we credit 
the report, that the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
finding his wife was terrified at the sight of a mouse, had 
a sackfull collected, and one day, when they were alone, 
turned them out of the sack. The princess was preg- 
naot at the time, and the fright was such as to occasion 
herdeath. — . 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTERAL REPORT AND CALENDAR FOR 
AUGUST. 

Tue weather of July generally decides the cha- 
racter of the corn harvest. The late unusual 
heats have been favourable for the wheat crops, 
but being ‘unaccompanied by rain, more or less 
injurious to-every other. The oats in the southern 
districts have suffered the most ; but barley, on 
adhesive soils, is also materially injured: on 
deep sandy looms it has escaped unhurt. Beans 
and peas will not amount to an average crop 
anywhere, Tlie young turnips are much injured 
by the fiy,. and hops are not improved. Pas- 
tures are t up in an unprecedented manner, 
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will be.searce*. Such have been the efféets’¢ 
the- late weather in Britain, aiding & 
all accounts, throughout Europe. Round Paris 
every thing is burnt up but the artichoke, and 
the heads of this vegetable are either in flower 
or so tough and stringy that they can hardly te 
eaten. It-has already become a good specula- 
tion ‘to bring turnips and potatoes from Holland, 
a thing which has not occurred since the time of 
lewis the XIV. 

The grand operation for August everyhody is 
acquainted ‘with: this cians ain wheat has 
been cut in July, than in 1816 was reaped by 
the middle of September. The operation will 
not be weighty with any of the spring coms, 
which are both light and thin. Thete : will 
searcely be any lattermath*, and not much trouble 
hoeing and .weeding crops ; so that, on the 
whole, agricultural ° em will be light to what 
they usually are. Thus the farmer may probably, 
in some’cases, dispense with a part of his work- 
ing stock till next spring. 

_ * We hope; however, that the late copious rains will, 
in.some measure, remedy this sterility —Ep. 





A Society for the promotion of Science and 
Literaturé-has just been established in Inverness, 
which, judging from the learning, zeal, and acti- 
vity of many of the members, promises well for 
the cause of-useful and ornamental knowledge in 
the NorthzItis called the ‘ Northern Institution.’ 

. Inthe Béinburgh Wernerian Society, “ A letter 
from Henry ‘Home Drummond, Esq. M. P. was 
then read; relative. to -a circular perforation ex- 
isting im & very. large stag’s horn discovered in 
the great Blair; Drummond peat-moss, (the horn 
being now exhibited to’ the Society,) and toa 
plug of. wood found fitted into’ it ; circumstances 
which wowld intimate that this kind‘ of stag had 


been’ domestjcatéd by the ancient inhabitants of 
this aah Sdgilaind,”, 
Fossil and Live Shells of the’ same~ species dif- 


fer, according to Locality, Distance, &c.—It has 


been remarked, that the same fossil shells found 
in places‘atva distance from each other, always 
exhibit some’ differences in their form, the deep- 
ness of their-grooves, the degree of projection of 
their spines,:&c. Mr. Basterodt affirms the same 
to be the ease! with living species, as he found 
that they.do-not exhibit the same characters in 
places separated at considerable distances from 
each other, or even in near localities, when the 
heat, humidity, nourishment, &c. are different. 
Hitherto but little attention has been paid to 
those local differences ; hence it has happened 
that new species have been proposed, which were 
only varieties of known species. This fact is of 
great importance in a geognostical point of view. 
Dr, Jameson’s Ed. Phil, Journal. 





FINE ARTS. 
RECENT PUBLICATAONS. 


A Study from a Sketch by Sir T. Laurence P.R.A. 
by F, C, Lewis. 
The Daughters of C. B. Calmady, Esq. _ the same. 
Published by Hurst, Robinson and Co. 
Tue lovely character of infancy possessed by the 
picture, of which the latter engraving is made, 
cannot be forgotten by any one who saw it in the 
exhibition two years ago. The grace of Sir Tho- 
mas Laurence’s pencil was never more happily 
displayed than in the sweet faces of these chil- 
dren ; the attitude of whose heads reminded us 
of the loveliest angel-groupings that ever the 
Italian school. produced ; upon which was en- 
grafted a degree of nature that brought our 
admiration of the divine, down to a sympathy 
with the mortal world. Mr. Lewis has preserve 
the sentiment perfectly ; and in this, as in the 
more marked, but not less exquisite features of 








earth, and what was the law of decreasing heat ; 


and -there is every appearance that cattle food 


the lady, engraved in the same style, has done 
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» When, they press the gras® with a light sweet 





to his burine for ease of outline, expression, 
and delicacy, yet firmness of touch, so necessary 


to represent these charming pictures of the Presi- 
dent. ' 


The Children in the Wood. The. figures.designed 
by J. H. Benwell. © Engraved:by W. Great- 


batch. . . . 

Turs is another delightful subject, and .capitally 

ved'in ine. “Mr.,Greathatch takes: a very 

ich rank in his profession ; and has‘here ‘pro~ 

duced a work, fit not merely fer the portfolio of 

the arateur; but excellently adapted for. framing, 
as an ornament to the cottage or villa. 








Goatherds in the Cumpagna of Romev: Painted 

by Eastlake. Engraved by C, Turner, 
Tuis is a pleasing mezzotinto of one of those 
Italian scenes which.-Mr. Eastlake pourtrays so 
faithfully. An old man is slumbering, while a 
boy pipes on a rustic reed, and his goats feed by 
his side, Ruined architecture on-one hand, and 
trees of majestic ¢character..on the other, com- 
plete the picture. The light and shadow are 
well preserved ; and the whole is a very agree- 
able composition. 








: ORIGINAL POETRY. 
: FIRST LOVE. vite. | 
Ir was the maid of Ménaedo ..- 
Walk’d forth in the grey twilight, 
To list the shadowy waters flow, 
To number the cloudsiof night: 
And never was seen more beautiful maid, 
In morning sunlight or in evening shade. 


Soft ringlets, like a golden shower, 
Pas her graceful bosom hung ; 
es—ne’er had azure eyes such pow’ ; 
"Oh! her vbica, wag itoued nang get ie 
Her footsteps like dews on the sléepitiy’ ground, | 


sound. 


I foHow’d with an e: tread ; 
Tn a soft and fault’riag tone 
IT spoke, I know not what:Insaid, 
I but*knew we were alone > 
I but knew I'd watch’d, I hadpray'd to see— 
This moment, to speak my idolatry. 


" She heard me with a virgin'brace, 
With a mild and bask tat ar, 
And as I gaz'd upon her face, 

._, A blush sprung trembling there : 
O, ne’er is love’s cheek so dear to the eye, 
So pure, as when rosed by young modesty. 

She spoke not; ’twas enough for me 
: She had heard—did not deride ; 
I cared not if I might but be 
. ~Thus.gaging and by her side : 
In this pause was bliss inexpressible ; 
Had — rc her voice had destroyed the 
* spell. 


Daylight hath ris’n, but never set 
On the fountain’s crystal flow ; 
But on that spot again l’ve met 
The fair maid of Ménaco : 
She has told her love ; I have heard'with pride, 
The nymph I adore will become my bride. 
Manchester. C. S—n. 





TO MY GuITARn.—Air, Gramachree. 
Ah, lov’d guitar, thy plaintive strings 
Return once more my touch : 
And oh! that touch to memory brings 
Those friends I loved so much ; 
Those joyous hours, now past awa 
When hope my heart beguited : 
When rural beauties charmed the day, | 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ee 
stay at Warsaw, was requested by the King of 


How oft I’ve woo'd thy strings beneath 
The cool o’ewhading trees, _ ~ 

While perfumes from each blooming wreath 
Past by upon the breeze ! 


Companion of that loved retreat, 
Thy silver chords no more. *: 

The passing breeze shall fondly. greet, 
Nor rose-leaves scatter o’er : 


No more those grateful shades shill hear 
Thy notes, or mistress yiew ; 
Soft shades, sweet breeze, and kindred dear, 
To each—to all—adieu! ° 
Oh! let these strings again be mute, 
No joy they now impart ; ' 
Thou can’st not charm, unconscjous lute, 
Or soothe an aching heart. 


June, 1805. Fipenta. 





TOok 


To 
Whene’er you think on days gone by, 
On brighter scenes, and happier hgurs, 
Let me be in your memory 
As a faded leaf ’mid fragrant flowers ! 


And when my name shall meet your ear, 
If it wake a slumbering thought of me, 
Oh, give to the past one silent tear, 
Nor let that name forgotten be! 


Those halcyon days, so brief and bright, 

When thy smile made life a dreant 6f bliss, 
Now seem, while all around is night, 

Like green spots in a wildertess: 
But, tho’ my early dreams have fled, 

And their charm can never more return, 
When every spark of hope is dead, ;. 

’Tis vain o’er vanished joys.ta maurn. 
Then---fare thee well !---I’ll not cotmplain, 

For all that Fate can dovis ofer 52 
But, if we should not meét ‘gaits,’ . ¢ 

Simacie ab —— I ask no mire! 

Ww. G.M. 
ne 
. as Music... 
Music of the Racks. 

Tuere is a rock in South America; on the bank 
of the river Oronoko, called Piedra de Carichana 
Vieja, near which, Humboldt’ says, travellers 
have heard fromh time to time, about sun-rise, 
subterraneous sounds, simMar-‘to!those of the 
organ. Humboldt was not himself fortunate 
enough to hear’ this mysterious music, but still 
he believés in its reality, and ascribes those 
sounds t@ the difference of temperature in the 
subterrafieous and the external air, wHich at sun- 
rise is fnast distant from the lnghest degree of 
heat off thé preceding day. The current of air, 
which issues through the crevices of the rock, 
produces, in his opinion, those sounds, which are 
heard by applying the ear to'the ‘stone in a lying 
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Poland to sing at court. Abell Shy Te- 
fused ; and ceeigh it waa intimonte ‘to "him chat 
he would probably suffer from tHe royal dis- 
pleasure, he still persisted in decfining it, and 
sent the king an apology by letter, In-answer 
to this, he received a regular summons to appear 
at a certain hour in the king’s palace. » Abell 
obeyed, and though at first ,courtegusly enough 
received, he was presently forced to sit down im 
an arm chair:that stood in the midst of a gre 
hall. No sooner was he seated, when the chair 
flew up with him to a great height, The king, 
with his whole court, now made _his appearance 
on a gallery opposite to Abell, and, at the same 
time, a number of wild bears, of which there 
never .was yet a scarcity in that country, were 
driven into the hall. The poor vocalist, almost 
dead with fright, was now addressed by the king, 
and was left to choose, either to sing instantly, 
or to be let down and to .await his fate among 
the unceremonious inhabitants of the desert. 
Which part poor Abell took, it is néedless to 
mention, but; the facetious narrator of this well- 
authenticated anecdote says, Abell could not re- 
sist such a powerful mode of persuasion, and, 
whether con amore or not, he sang so beautifully 
that:the king and bear. listened _in silent admira- 
tion: Gerber Worterbuch, part J. p. 10. 





Spontini has left the Prussian capita] for Paris, 
but itis not mentioned whetheg for good, (as it is 
the national, though not the royal wish, ) or. merely 
for a short time on a visit to his friends. 

Logier’s system of musical education, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, where it originated, now almost 
forgotten, begins to gain ground in Prussia, and 
even in Saxony. The Berlin..Musikalische Zei- 
fung states, that. schools. have been established, 
gosticalesty in Persia, where that system is taught 
under the Royafsafiction and pattormges: ~~~ 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
TIMES OF THE COVENANT, * 

We can only give a brief skétch “this week, just 
to show, while finishing our review of Pepys’ 
Diary, how the solemn people of the north were 
keeping pace with the gay people of! the south, 
in the days. of our ancestors.“ 
Our first’ quotation is a gentine Irish bull : 
«« Elspeth Scot is ordainéd'to remove off this 
towne instanter, and in the interim she is com- 
mitted to the Bell house,” &e. 

John Laurie, Piper, petitioning the Session, to 
have: liberty, for using and exercising his calling, 
(as he termed it,) of piping and playing, under- 
taking not to play at all, to any of the English. 
The Session, notwithstanding, conceiving this his 
former way of Living to be useless and anneces- 
sary, have unanimously discharged him henceforth 
to use the.same ; and to betake himself to sume 
honester lawful way of living. 





position. _ May we not suppose { [Jumboldt adds) 
that the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, during 
their frequent navigations up avid down the Nile, 
may have made the same observation about a 
rock of Thebais, and that this ‘* Music of the 
Rocks” led to the fraud of the priests with the 
statue of Memnon? When “ the rosy-fingered 
Aurora made her son, the glorious Memnon, 
sound,” it was nothing but the voice of.a man 
concealed under the pedestal of the statue. But 
the observation of the natives of ‘the Oronoko, 
seems to explain in a natutal way, what gave 
bifth to the Egyptian faith in a stone that issued 
sounds at sun-rise. 





A new way of curing capricions singers, or of 
, king the unwilling sing. 
John Abell, a famous. singer and: performer on 





«* George Douglas, accuned by Ja*. Moffat, of 
sundry Odious expressions and aspersions, both 
upon the whole Kirk of Scotlapd, and against the 
said Jas.; in saying that the foresaid whole 
Kirk was Perjured;. and that the said Ja*. had 
taken the Engagement, made false tryals, car- 
ried false Lies to the English; calling him ane 
Man-sworn Knave, and a  Sabbothbreaker. 
The said Geo, would, in’ no case, be tincovered, 
tho’ many times exhorted thereto, by the Mint:, 
and is.turned over till Monday, to make answer, 
Jor his base, unbeseeming, and unparalelled misbe- 
havior, before such, ane Judicature ; and here he 
is summoned (a few days later). 

“Geo. Douglas, in 4 manner confessed his 
Slander, but gavé in ane Naked ‘form of ane Peti- 
tion, pleading, (forsooth,) some. extenuation of 








And truth and friendship smiled, 


the lute im the 17th century, one day, during. his/the first charge ; as that-he had spoken the words, 
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by way of question, for bis satisfaction. ‘he Ses-|has testified, that Catherine’s father died in his 


sion, notwithstanding, continued him. 
** 98th Oct. 


‘order to be committed. 
“ Monday, 18th April, 1653. 


ningham, and Ro, Bartane, to speak to W™. 
Hay, his sister, (who is married to ane English- 
man, ) That forthwith She Relinquish This Town,}changes must take place before the opening of 


with certification. [Banished for marrying an 
Englishman ; and it appears from subsequent 
entries, that she is a petson of respectable 
family ! ! 

** Monday, 25th April. The Min. is to inti- 
mate to the Congregation, that henceforth, when 
they address themselves, eithér to the Saboth 


or week-day sermon, that they walk not in oN appears to be irreclaimable. 


Church Yard, inventing Worldly thoughts, but go 
into their Seats; that so their unbeseeming car- 
riage be prevented, and the Lord less dishonored 
than heretofore. 

“ Thursday, 5th January, 1654. Ro. Glen- 
cross, Flesher, deponed he heard Marg. Coup- 
land say to Agnes Johnston, ‘ That the Devil 
tade on her Back Seven.Years ; and that She was 
but a Dyvour.’ 

“ Thursday, 2d Febry. .Tho*. Richardson, 
purged himself of Carnal dealings, w". Janet 
Blackloch : but paid 12 shillings, for playing at 
Cards. 

‘* The Duties of the Elders, are to enquire, as 
they go thro’ their several quarters, every quarter 
of year : 

** 1. How the Master of the Family behaves 
himself; If his Wyfe walk orderly ; lf Children 
and Servants are obedient. ; 

‘*@, If Children be trained up in their Learn- 
ing, and honest trades. 

‘« 3. If they be keeped froni profaning the 
Saboth; and brought to the public worship. 

«4, If the Litle Catechise be in every family, 
and exactly learned. - 

** 5. If there be family worship, and the word 
read therein ; and if in each family there be a 
Bible ; and exhort to private worship. 

- “6. If there be cursing, Swearing, Scolding, 
and Drunkeness, in any of the families. 

“7. If any absent themselves from public wor- 
ship, and who they are; and to exhort to keep 
the Thursday Sermon, and Presbytery Exer- 
cises. 

“<8. If there be any Servants brought in, and 
if they have testimonials from the places they 
come from, 

«9, If there be any Idle Women in families ; 
and profane persons brewing. — 

“10. That none, of whatsoever condition, be 
found drinking, on the Lord's day, in Taverns or 
Alehouses. 

“11. That No Scandallous persons, coming 
elsewhere, be permitted to enter this Burgh. 

“ Thursday, Sd August. Catherine Purdie, 
for calling Bessie Harper ‘a Lewd Lown, De- 
busht Mainsworn Glutton, Filthy Lown and Theif, 
Webster's Get, Skemland Stable Raker, and pray- 
ing ane biack sight to Bessie and her Buirns, and 
Blackened Gluiton Lowns, to be rebuked fra the 
body of the Kirk: And Bessie, being accused by 
the said Catherine, of calling her ane Lown, and 
ane Common Thief, and comed of Thiefs, and 
that she had stolen out of her Yard Twenty 
beds of Sybaws*; confessed that she said that her 
former Husband was hanged, but denies all the 
rest. The witnesses depone they heard Bessie 
say nothing,’ but that Bessie’s father was not 
hanged as Catherine's was. Mr. Gawing Young 
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The Minister is to intimate on saving that Catherine’s father was hanged.” 
Sunday, that none, whi bave Children to be Bap- 
tised, shall Invite abuve Twelve, nor exceed the 
number of Twenty Four at Bridals ; and no dis- 


Baillie Cun-| Ports of the successes of the Greeks prevail. 






E LITERARY GAZETTE, 





bed. Bessie is rebuked before the Session, fo: 





4 _ .. POLITICS. . 
Tue ratification of a commercial treaty with 


Mexico, is the leading news of the week. Re- 








aie SL 
VARIETIES. 
The Italian Opera closes this evening. Great 


another season. 

Wild Man.—lIt is related in the German 
newspapers, that a man, apparently about thirty 
years of age, has been brought to Prague from 
the Harlswald forest in Bohemia, where he was 
found in a perfectly savage state. [lis actions 
and, habits are those of the ourang-outang ; and 


The Military Force of China.—The Russian 
traveller, M. Timbowsky, collected during his 
stay in China some remarkable data relative to 
the present state of the military force of that 
empire, which, expressed in numbers, seems 
very formidable, but is far from being so in 
reality. ‘He thinks, however, that certain ésti- 
mates, which make the Chinese army amount to 
a million of infantry and eight hundred thousand 
cavalry, are much exaggerated. The regular 
troops are divided into four corps, aceording to 
the .several nations. The first corps, 67,800 
strong, consists of Mantchous, the conquerors of 
the Empire, to which nation the family of the 
reigning Emperor belongs. These troops are the 
flower of the whole army, and enjoy extraordi- 
nary privileges. The second corps, of 21,000 
men, consists of Mongols. ‘The third, of 27,000 
men, is composed of Chinese, whose ancestors 
joined the Mantchous, and assisted them in the 
conquest of the empire. The fourth corps, which 
is the least esteemed, though the most nume- 
rous, is also Chinese : it is stated to amount to 
500,000 men ; who are, however, dispersed in 
garrisons in the interior of the empire. If we add 
to these 125,000 Chinese militia, the whole 
Chinese army will make 740,000 men, of whom 
175,000 are cavalry. There is, besides, a Mon- 
gol cavalry, which, with respect to its organiza- 
tion and the nature of its service, may be 
compared to the Russian troops from the 
Don and the Ural. Its amount is not accurately 
known, but is stated by some at 500,009 men. 
All the Chinese soldiers are married; and 
their children, who are entered in the lists of 
the army from their very birth, recruit the corps 
to which they belong. Besides arms, a horse, 
a house, and a quantity of rice, each soldier of 
the first, second, and third corps, receives a 
monthly pay of three to four lanes, (six to 
eight silver rubles,) but must provide himself 
with clothing, whence there is a most laughable 
variety and irregularity in the uniforms. ‘The 
troops ef the fourth corps are furnished by the 
government with lands, which they must culti- 
vate for their subsistence. ‘here is no army 
so easily recruited as the Chinese. Crowds 
flock to the standards to find a refuge from want 
and misery. Notwithstanding the immense sums 
which the maintenance of this force costs, and 
which is said to amount to 87,400,000 lanes, the 
spirit and discipline of the troops are at an in- 
conceivably low ebb: so that the late Emperor, 
Kia- King, issued, in the year 1800, a proclama- 
tion, in which, after reminding the Mantchous of 
the heroic deeds done by them in former times, 
he reproaches them with having become more un- 
skilled in the military art, and more feeble. than 
the Chinese themselves, so many thousands of 
whom were overcome by a handful of their an- 


AND | 


Rossini, it is reported from Paris, has been 9 
dangerously ill there, from. the effects of a typhus 
fever, that he would certainly have fallen a victim 
a his disease, Pe a not submittéd to so ve. 
ement aremedy as having ninéty leeches pplied 
to him ata ‘ime, ‘ r ’ 
Comets.—A new comet, very faintly defined, 





__. |has been discovered in Taurus, on the 25th ult., 


at five miputes past two, A. M., at Marseilles ; 
its right ascension was 624°, . and declension, 
26° north. Mr. Encke’s comet is observable 
by powerful instruments, and it will, almost cer- 
tainly, re-appear more distinct from the solar 
rays, in little more than three years from this 
period ; thus demonstrating the accuracy of his 
calculations, (as given in his Ephemerides,) and 
the brevity of its period,—about 1200 days. 

An interesting little work has just appeared at 
Paris, under the unassuming title of « Les Petits 
Tableaux de Meurs ;” by M. Paul de Kock. It 
is in two volumes, and -contaitis about sixty de- 
tached pieces ; three of the most pleasing’ of 
which are called, ‘* Croque Mitaine,” « L’Habi- 
tude,” and ** Les Deux Convois.” 

Saying of the Marquis of Caranen’s Confessor 
in 1668.—“ The three great trades of the world 
are, the lawyers who govern the world; the 
churchmen who enjoy the world; and a sort of 
fellows whom they call soldiers, who make it 
their work to defend the world.” Pepys’ Me- 


moirs. : 


FaceTi£z, &c. 
Odd Names.—In the Liverpool shipping arri- 
vals of the 4th inst. the following occur altoge- 
ther: ‘the Ophelia, Bliss; the Byron, Lord ; 
the Venus, Black ; and the States, Child, from 
New York.” 





EPITAPH 
For a very'Old Man refused by a Lady in his Youth. 
He liv’d, he lov’d, he told his tale and sigh’d ; 
The maiden scorn’d him, and at last, he died. 





A Complaint. 
Mr. Epiror, 
At a cheap shop,. hardly ten days ago, 
‘* Fast colours warranted,” I bought a gown ; 
Which I have worn but thrice, and find them so— 
So fast, indeed, that every one has flown. 
MOLLY THE MAID. 





Admonitory Lines to a Fly, who impertinently 
hept ‘tickling my Nose, and prevented me 
taking my usual nap. 
Cease thy buzzing, rude intruder, 
Let me rest awhile in peace ; 
Teazing insect, now you're ruder, 
Pray do let that music cease : 
Let me sink into repose, 
Pry’thee let alone my nose. 
You will not go ?—why then. beware 
How my hand your head comes near: 
He heeds me not —but, void of care, 
Sounds his trumpet in my ear: 
Villain, if I seize thy throat, 
I shall spoil that trumpet note. 
Still I hear his humming poise— 
Now his head the window bumps! 
Nearer now | hear his voice, 
Le seems to langh at all my thumps : 
His feet still tickle o'er my face, 
And he dances on from place to place. 
Oh, Somnus, let me crave thy aid, 
Thy soothing balmy help supply ; 
Thive influence o'er my senses faid, 
Shall make me heedless of a fly.: 
And when I've suvk into a doze, 
Perhaps I shall forget my nose. 
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' QITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Anew edition of the Poem entitled‘ The Bar,” is in 


the . 

Select Specimens of English Prose and Poetry, from 
the age of Elizabeth to the present time, is announced, 
by the Rev. Geo. Walker, Head Master of the Leeds, 
Grammar School, as nearly oy A for publication. 

"The Improvisatrice, by L.. E. L., bas, it appears from 
a United States Journal, been reprinted in’ America; 
while the Troubadour, by the same beautiful writer, has 
already run through two large editions in England. 

New Editions.—The following whimsical law-suit is! 
at present the subject of much conversation in Paris:— 
Adramatic autbor, Mr.C. B. sold to a publisher an edi- 
ton of one of his last comedies, for 1,500 francs. The! 
pndlisher, however, finding the. work go off heavily, by 
dint of a new title page converted the copies of the first. 
edition, which remained on his hands, into a second, and 
even a third edition. ‘The author has brought his action 
against the publisher, and nobody can guess how the 
matter will be decided. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Gourzaud’s Napoleon and the Grand Army in Russia, 8yo. 
12s. bds.—Thomson’s Mine Laws of New Spain, eve. 12s. 
bds.—The Pulpit, Vol. LV. 8vo. 8s. bds.—Gibnevy on Va- 
yo Baths, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Moss’s Manual of Classical 

ibliography, 2 vols. Bro. 17. 10s. bds.—Tolley's Para- 
phrase of the Corinthians, 8vo. 10¢, 67. bis. —Prattent on 
the Athenasian Creed, I2mo. 3s. 6. bds.—The Complete 
Servant, 12mo. 7s. 64. -—Hawker’s Instructions to 
Sportsman, 8vo. 18s. bds—Vaughan on Headachs, 8vo. 

. 6d. bds.—Evan’s Walks through Wales, royal 18mo. 
&. hound.—Cooke’s Wiplks through Kent, royal 1l8mmo. 
&. bound.—Selby’s [iTastrations ef Ornithology, Part I. 
8ro. 10s. 64. bds.—Edinburgh Post-office Directory, ‘4s. 
half-bound.—Alphonzus, a Tragedy, 8vo. 4s. 67. sewed.— 
Conversations on the Physiological System of Medicine 
of Professor Broussais, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Salome’s Hebrew 
Grammar on an improved plan, 8vo. I4s. bds. 








AL OF THE BEL 


\ _ Retsch't Qutliner to Schiller’s Fight with the Dragon. 
Just published, by "Boose y end ‘Sone, 4, Broad-street, City 


Ah in boards, 

A SERIES of SIXTEEN ORIGINAL OUT 
LINEs, by M. RETSCH, to SCHILLER’S FIGHT WIT! 

THE DRAGON: with the Poem and Explanation in English 

The above Originalsare uniform with the 27 admired Outline 

to Goethe’s Faustus. Price 15s. or with the text, price 15s. bds. 











Economising Fuel and preventing Smoke. 
In 8vo. price 11, 1s, 6d. boards. : 

HE THEORY and PRACTICE of WARM. 

ING and VENTILATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, Dwel 

Jing, Houses, and Conservatories; incladiug # Description o 

all the known Varieties of Stoves, Grates, ai : ces, wit! 

an i ei P ive advantages for Economisin 

Fuel aad prevent Smoke. Illustrated by numerous Copper 
plates and Wood Engravings. 

Printed for Thomas and Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 








Public § eaking and Recitation.—In ee 4s. bound 
TUDIES in the SCLENCE and PRACTICE 
of PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING, and RECITATION 
consisting of a Selection of Popular Pieces in English and Latin 
With Lustructions for a propriate Delivery. 
By the Rev. C, NEWTON, A.B. 
Late Rector ofthe Island of Tobago, West Ladies, and Chaplain 
to His Majesty’s Forces, 
*,* This Work is peculiarly printed so as clearly to mark each 
pause and emphasis, and every i ion of the voice. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
In one large volume, 8vo. price 16s. boards, the 2d Edition of 
LEMENTS of the THEORY & PRACTICE 
of PHYSIC ; designed for the use. of Students. 
By GEORGR, GREGORY, M.D. : 
Lecturer on the Theory and Practice in London, senior Physician 
to the St, George and St. James’s Dispensary, &c. &c 
*,* Every part of this Work has been carefally revised, and 
the Author hopes considerably improved; and wany additions 
to it have been made, suggested partly by the recent observations 
of contemporary writers, and partly by the Author’s more ex- 
tended experience. oe P 
London: printed for Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill- 
street, Haymurket. 


Physician's Vade-Me cum. 




















METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
Erratum in the last. For Wednesday 3, insert in the 
second column, 29°85. ‘ 





August The: mometer. Be olor. 
Thursday from 54-0071 B-59 to 29°49 
Friday .... 5 ove 29-45 —- 29°53 
Saturday = 3255, 6 2940 — 296 
Sunday 7 29°70 — 29°77 
Monday ...... 29°68 — 29.52 
Tnesday. ss... ot s. 29°66 — ‘stat 
Wednesday..... 10 +eee 8 — 60 | 29-683 — 29-64 


Wind variable; S. AV. revailin enerall 
“ r mW, d ; y clondy; 
feseeat rain ; heavy thindSrstormaay, thesthe and 10th 
ree accompanied with heavy rain, that on the 10th with 
Thedurricane of the night of the 4th, «md mo 
h e nig rnin 
the Sth, ifequalled, was perhaps never surpassed in rohed 


parts ; several trees were thrown down, and others severed ; | of 


accounts from various parts state the same. 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Treatment of Diseases. Accompanied by a select Collection of 


In 12mo. price 7s. boards, a new Edition, enlarged, of 
HE PHYSICIAN'S VADE MECUM; con- 


7 
taining the Symptoms, Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and 


Formule, and a Glossary of Terms. 
i By ROBERT HOOPER, M.D. &c. &e. 

Printed for Phomas & George Underwood, Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Samuel Highley; G. and W. 
B. Whittaker; Burgess and Hill, London; and Adam Black, 
Edinburgh. 

Of whom may, be had, by the same Author, 
The Surgeon’s Vade-Mecum. Price 8s. 
The Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum. Price 8s. 


Anatomical Examinations.’ Price 5s. 6d. 
Just published, in royal 8vo, No. I. price . 6d. of a Work, to 








tain a Selection of the most Ornamental Flowering, Hardy, 
Exotic, and Indigenous Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants. 
The Botanical characters according to Liunwus, and particulars 
of treatment, &c. By RICHARD MORRIS, F. . &c. Author 
Essays on Landscape Gardening,” &c. Fach number will 
contain four coloured Delinestions, drawn and engraved from 
the living Plant by Wm. Clurke. 
London: printed for the Proprietors, 45, Vincent-square, 
Westminster; published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill ; 
and a'se by all Rouksellers in the United Kingdom. 











rev informed that his communications have been 
fe do not find anv memorandum of R 
Papers. What was the subject? ere anes aie 








LL Te RD i ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ancenee with Literature aud the Arts. 

RIVAT. E PUPIL.—The Head Master of a 

| atioa School ia Worcestershire, whos i pef 
ee a respectability, has at present a vacancy.” De youth 
pa * or College, the School possesses peculiar and highly 
~~ le jdvantages. Particulars may be k Nf 
t pail) to Rev. O. Y, Mr. Griitith’s, Bookseller, 2, Warwick 


‘ourt, Holborn, London. 
cepetipteesecick 


SERA AN MINERALS.—A few rare and 

" Tb specimens of American Minerals, among which 

oe following :— 1. Fibrous Sulphate of Harytts, intersected 

Tons veh Cryntallised Salphate of Scrontian—3. Colophonite 

Onide of g + abular Spar, containing Colophonite—5. Red 

Fousil, 1h. V6 and Frankliaite mixed, &c.—Also one Trilobite 
’ jargest known. —Apply at 60, Fleet-street. 








sf Just published, price 5s 
> , ay or . 
()PSERVATIONS on TETANUS, illustrated 
s, in which a new and ‘ rp of 
nthe rede By ERY WARD ot 
: as . Gloace ; 
Geo. U. Whittaker, Ave-Marie-lase, Landes? omcewters and 





nown by applying | — 


TEW GENERAL ATLAS.—Mr. Arrowsmith 
has just published a New General Atlas of the World, 
comprehending sepirate Maps of its various @ountries, laid 
own from the most recent Astronomical Observations, and with 
the latest improvements and additions. Size, 15 inches by 12 
es coloured, 3l. 35. (or in a superior manner, 3f. 10s.) plain, 
2. 1Os, 
Also, a New Map of Ancient and Modern 
Greece, in 6 sheets, 41 4. and a reduced one in 1 sheet, 14s. 
nd also, a New Map of the Discoveries in 
New South Wales. By John Oxley, Esq. Serveyor General of 
that Colony. In 3 shcets, price 15s. 
To be had at Arrowsmith’s, Soho-square. 


™ Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary. 
New Frition, in one thick vol. Svo. price 978. in boards, 
DICTIONARY of PRACTICALSURGERY, 
comprehending all the most iuteresting lmprovemeants from 
the earliest tunes down tothe present period ; ‘an Account of the 
Justramerts and Remedies employed in Surgery ; the irymology 
and Signification of the prwcypal Terms; and numerous re- 
ferences te ent and Modern Works, forming @ ** Catatogue 
Raisonue” of Surgical Literature, The 5th Edition, corrected 
and evlarged. Uy SAMUEL COOPER, Surgeon to the Forces, 
&e. &e. Ke, 
_t'rinted for Longman, Durst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green; 
Thomas & George Underwood ; 5, Highly ; Geo. B. Whittaker ; 
F, Cox and Son; Simpkin aod Marshall; Burgess aod Hill, 
London ; A, Black; C.& W. Tait, Edinburgh ; and [lodges aud 
M‘Arthur, Dublin. 








pablished, No. Il. for A sept, peice s. 


Just I il td. 
rPHE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, and Church 





Dr. Philip on Indigestion.—Fourth Edition, in Svo. pri 
—Fou dition, in vo. price ox. 
A TREATISE on INDIGESTION and. its, 
Compleicr ENCES. commonly called Nervons and Hilions 
thes Seueties ae on the Organic Diseases in which 
By A. PW. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S. Ea. &e. | 
* . . Fourth Edition. 1 
z rinted for Thomas and George Underwood, g2, Pleet-street. | 
London Pharmacopeia.—In Bvo. } i 2. in bo Pa 
u Ph ia. price. n boards, 
ALTERATIONS inthe LONDON PHAR- 
sary AC OLEIA, of 1824, fully stated wut Introductory Re- 
Chen oh _Ulustrative or Formale, iefluenced by 
Oey eee By RICHARD STOCKER, Apothecary to 
Printed for T. aud G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


of Ireland Magazine; conducted by Members of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Coutents :—1. Hora Hibernicx, No. Il.—2. On Expectation— 
3. Rellections on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospets tur the 
casuing month 4. Quere, respecting Dancing —§. Biblical Cri- 
ucism, Prov, xxiv. 10-6. brief Historical Account of Isalmody 
- 7, The Christian Examiner-8. Exposure of a Miracle Worker 
in Irelaud, A. 1662-9. Classical Coincidence—10. Review 
ibe late Biblical Discussions, &c. No. IL.—11. First Report o1 the 
“ommissioners of Edugation Tnquiry—12, Remains of the Rev. 
Charles Wolfe— 13. Foreign Religious lutelligence—14. Domestic 
Religious Intelligence —15. Literary and Philoso hical Jutelli- 

ence—1 niversity of Dubtin—17. View of Public Affairs --18. 
Poetry. Hymn from the German, by John Anster, Esq. L. L. D. 
—19. Stanzas sacred to the Memory of the Rev. Charles Wolfe. 

Published by W. Curry, Jun. and Co, Dublin; and Hamilton, 


ES -LETTRES. 


e continued month) yy ent! led a ‘ 4 
FLORA CONSPICUA ~—This Work will con- 









7 ¢ Cornet of St. Paul’s 


Hi at 
: . ‘hurch-Vard, 
HE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. By the late 
LADY-FENN, under the assumed name of Mrs. LOVE- 
‘HILD. The thirty-second Edition. Price gd. The extensive 
‘irculation, to the amount of 150,000 copies, since the first ap- 
vearance of this little book, is a flattering proof of its superiority. 


Thomas’s Practice br XCTIC hth Edition, A 

‘HE MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 
exhibiting the Character, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, 
Morbid Ap » and i d method of Creag 5 the 
Diseases of all Climates. By ROBERT THOMAS, M. D. 
cighth Edition, revised, and considerably enlarged, by an ad-, 
lution of much new aud important matter, the Prescriptions 
raving been altered in conformity to the last Pharmacopaia of 
he London College of Physicians. 
London: printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
und Green ; T_ & G, Underwood ; T. Cadell; Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy; 3. Bighley; G. B. Whettaker; Burgess and Hill; E. 
Cox; and Adam Black, Edingurgh. 


Just published, by John Ha 


















In one vol. dito. with anew Ma by Arrowsmith, 31. 3s. boards, 
i ARRATIVE of a JOURN EY into KHORA- 
SAN; including some Account of the Countries to the 
1orth-east of Persia: with Remarks upon the National Charac- 
ter, Government, and Resources of that Kingdom, 
by JAMES B. FRASER, Esq. 
Author of a Tour in the Himala Motiniains, ke. 
“ Hi ails respecting the domestic manuers and usages of 
$ are at once picturesque and dramatic. They form 
no inanimate commentary in a tale of the olden time which 
every body has of late been reading.’’— Monthly Review 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & 






Green. 





J blish Established Scho Booka ans Bou 

Just published, 3d E ition edite: om as ro 
EOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
‘ TESTAMENT : describing the Principal Places iv Judes, 


and those visited by St. Paul; and nerrating many of the mosc 
important Occurrences recorded in the Evangelical Histories, 


With Maps, and a brief Account of the pos i Religious 
Sects of Mankind. By the late WILLIAM BU ‘Teacher 
and Arithmetic. 12me. bound. 






of Writing, Geography 5s. 6d. o 

London: sold by ne J. Mawman; Harvey aud Darton ; 
Simpkin and Marshall ; Burton. 

Of whom also may be obtained, by the same Author, . 

Chronological ‘and: Biographical Exercises: 
7th Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps. 10th 
Edition. 12mo, 6s. bound. | 

Arithmetical Questions, on a new Plan. 9th 
Edition. 12mo. 6s. bound. | “ ‘ 

Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. 2d Edition. 12mo. 4s, bound. : 
Arithematical Tables. tath Edit, 8d. stitched, 
New School Books peptic’ Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 

v0 ‘ee 


a Brown, a green, Lond on. 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS ; 
with Biographical and Critical Preface. By Dr, AIKIN. 
In one vol. 8vo, Price 18s, boards. 

~Phe- obj of this Work, which is entirely new, is tq com- 
rise, within a moderate compass, a Chronological Series of our 
“lassical Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie, without mutilation 

or abridgment, with Biographical and Critical Notices. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being an 
attempt to illustrate their Origin, Siguitication, and Govern- 
ment, in the way of Exercise, for the use of Se hools. By Semuel 
Butler, D.D  F.R.S. &e. &c, Archdeacot of Derby, and Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. In 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. bound, 

Practical Orthography ; or, the Artof teach- 
ing Spelling by writing: containing an improved Method of 
Dictating, with Exercises for practice; avd Collections of 
Woras of difficult, irregular, ay variable spelling. lutended 
for the use of Teachers, and of such private Persons as ore de- 
sirous of improving themselves in the Orthography of the Eng- 
lish Language, end the practice of Composition, By Williem 
Bearcrott, fate Master of the Academy, Kirby Moorside. In 
lame. Price 31. 6d. bound iv red, . . 

An Introduction to the Geography of the New 
Testament; privcipal'y designed for young Persons, and for the 
Sauday sl ce meut of Schools. ‘lo which are now added, ay 
Llementry Series of Questions, an Outline of the Geography 
of the Old Testament, and » Geographical Index to the Scrip- 
tures. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. The 5th Edition, In tamo 

rice 5s. boards. Rap ! 

An Abridgemeovt of Universal History. Adapted 
to the use of Fami!tes end Schools, with appropriate Questions 
atthe end of each Section, By the Rev. U1. 1. Knepp, A.M. Io 
one yok. 2me. ‘the 4th-Fdition. 4. Gd. bound, 

“This abridemeat is executed with much judgment, know- 
ledge, and propricty ;~# due sense of proportion is observed; 
the details expand as the events become important, and morality 
religiously tolerant and politically passive pervades the reflec- 
tions.”’— Monthly Review. ‘ ‘ 

Letters on English History, from the Trvasion 
of Julius Casar to the Battle of Waterloo; forthe use of Schoo'r. 
By J. Bigland. In temo. | Price 6s. boards. ’ 

Letters ov French History, trom the earliest 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo, and re-establishment of the 
House of Bourbon ; for the use of Schools. By J. Bigland. In 
lame. 6s, boards. . as Tae 

An Epitome of Roman Antiquities; or, an 
Account of the Civil Government, Judicig! Proceedings, Reli- 
gion, Games, Military aod Naval Affairs, Dress, Vutertai 
ments, Marriages, Funerals, Money, Weights, Measures, &ce. 
&e. of the Romans; to which is prefixed, au Abridgment of 
Roman History. By C. Irving, LL.D. and 1.5.A. 1a tame. 
5s. bound, ‘ 

First Steps to Botany, intended as popular 
Illustrations of the Science, leading to its Study as a Branch of 
general Edveation, By James L, Drummond, M.D. Professor 
of Anatomy & Ubysiology in the Belfast Academical lustitutiou, 
ta t2my. with 100 Wood-+ ute, comprising 200 ligures. tt bas. 

Annals of the Keign of George the Third, 
brought down to the period of His Majesty's Deccase, By Jobu 
Aikin, M.D. Abridged for the use of Schools and Young Per 
sous. Inigme 4s. 6d. bound. 

Gratis, 


A Catalogue of the most approved Schoo} 


a 
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Adams,.and Co. Paternoster-row, London. 





Books, used in public and private Education. 
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NODES ¢ to ASSIST the MEMORY i in various 
bess Condensation is the result of time and a which 


Printed fa pas is r lenses « essential." ” 
AMaNt MANUAL of Al. of HAR MACY By ‘WILLIAM 


fessor of Chemistry and 
Materia tnedice to toe rae ‘of Ane ‘Apsthecaries of the City of 
eee fer Tes and G. Usterereed, 3 Fleet street.__ 


Ts “PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC MEDI- 
CINE, items forthe Bmp g «rove and applied to British 


rates, Corovers, Bar- 
ss and sy 
o nderw ody 2, Fleet-street. 
Pharmacopaia, an Appendix on Poisons, a Selection of 


Second Edition, 
Printed for 
the same Author. 
E Winer rected 








deus IN GORDON SMITH, M.D. 
r ou Politienl Medicine 
ad Geo 
An Analysis of Osa Evidence. 8vo. __ 12s. 
Fifth Paition, incadig te he ‘sieeiees, in the New London 





iptio Se 2 and, an Analysis of Minera 
ad of the PHARMACOPGIAS 


Bag thy iy te and DUBLIN COL- 
a Practical Compendium of 
icons Fb ai 


mer aoe 
THONY ae velo. F.L.S. ke 
Printed ipa Thoes as and George Underwood 
se ergo and Hill, Great Windmili-street. 


Familiarized, 
Just published, fit 





are up in an elegant Box, price 11. 8s. plain, 
ped CH 14s. beautifally coléured, a new Edition, considerably 


enlarged, 
TRAN IA’S MIRROR ; or, a View of the/as 
jeavens: on u plan rfect! y original. 
Dysigued by A LADY. 

The Work consists of thirty-two. teeps Cards, on which’are 
repr ‘sented all the Constettesions visiblein Great Britain. Each 
Conitellation is drawu with thie re ascribed to it by the An- 
cien:s; and the Stars are aeterate 5 ‘te as ta exhibit, when held 
RB » the light, their natural A) Appoeranes in the Heavens. The 
is are accompa we Kyo seer rextion on Astronomy, 

wernt expressly for this purpose by J 
ug the many ipgenions oo een oN inventions to 
promote ee thes study of skeuce, and renier it as delightful as it is 


H Stothard 


2, 325 bee events fi 


LITERARY GAZET 


ie DECAMERONE Di BOCCACCIO, con un 

Discorso Critico da Ugo rine’ embellished with, a Por- 

rait, and ten i » by Me. Fox, from igus 
byt. Stothard, R.A, “. bees in extra board: => 

», few weed. te «pee large owen impressions of the 

may be 


Pitbe Rages 10). from Mi anaina De 

i 10) r. " 
pit apreing (ie to illustrate other caiiont oF for the 
rtfolio. Prings, price 1l.; proofs, gto. 2{.; ludia proof, small 


jolio, 
William Pickering, publisher, Chancery-lane, London. 
Pickering’s Miniature Edition of Walton. 


price 6s. 
THE COMPLETE ANG ANGLER. | By IZAAK 
WALTON and CHARLES COTTON, | With Fron ntispiece 
aos, Title, desighed by Stothard, grid with Wood Cuts 
ottnie ie is the smallest Fadition of Walton’s Angler ever  abtioheh 
being comer in a yolume —_ may be carried with in- 


London: pubiehed ~ w Wii Ps whet ng Chancery-lane. 
publicati 
A new and highly ‘embellished Edition of Wal- 
ton’s Angler, to be illustrated with eight Origival ape and 
accurate De! inentions of the Scenery (taken on the spot) by T. 
.R, wentienens of the Embellishments ay be 
seen at the Publisher’s, and Subscribers’ Names rec 











Now ready for <a e ice 11,108. in royal folio, very strongly 
and hand dsomely : halt? Bownd, the Secoud Edition (greatly en- 


larged and i 
Coue SUABIBUS ViEw of UNIVERSAL 
J HISTORY wad. LITERATURE, in a Series of Tables, 
‘rom the German essor Bredow, with an aded Table 
of Painters, from the French Notes of Sir Matthew Van Bree. 
ajor JAMES BELL. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
Among the Additions to the present publication may. be noticed 
the separate Sketches of the History of Ireland and of Scotland, | 
are a of the Roman Rule and of the divided Saxon Sway in 
‘itain 


*,* The Tables of History and Literature (exclasive of the 
comprehensive View of the. various Schools of Painting) have 
already gone through five large Editions in the German, a 
will be found well worth the attention of all public Literary 
Associations, and of every well-informed private family. ‘They 
offer to Authors the most rapid Reference to Historical Dates, 
from the earliest A ee to the present time, that is to be foun 

iu the English nn aoe to the lustructors of Youth, as 
wall as to 5 din superior Estab- 





an c 
lishmeuts for Elotatae, “her will be found to be of eminent} | 


utility. 





valaable, we have never seen any thing to surpass this ad 
duction,’’—Literaty Gazette, 
indon ; Prinses ns or Samuel me 18, Strand; and sold 








ae een ae oe a hari ee “ike G Corner ot eet ‘9 
of the followi TOV orks, 
See "of “BRITISH WEALTH, an its Pro- 





and C 
Home by ai en of eve ; Country 
illastrated with 


Pri Te. half 
bound, plain, and gs. ee, icles. . 


ir are 
oured. Seconil Edition. 

Scenes in Eng! , for the-Amusement and 
Justraction of little “at-Llome Travellers. By the Rev.| * 


Isaac Taylor, See in F »” &c. with - 
Set Ea; - mings Brice 5 Ss. ball-bound, plniz, a 3. pet he 
Ancient Histor chronologically | iF 


omnes owe oC Gothen of the W aed bh the Death of Charle- 
a E amenty-tae Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. 
belt beet. wom 


Stories fi from Mledern History, chronologically 
iso Stew tains from the Detth of Charicmagne to the Battle of Water- 
loo. pF Balition:. the same Ruth hor. IJilnstrated with 

“Te Ww ate ot i Price 7s. halt-bound. Third Edition. 

he Warsoft Jews, as related by Josephus; 
adapted to ies of Young Persons, ana illustrated 
with twenty-four ye an Kagravings, atter original Designs 
by Mr. Croobke.. Prive tis. half-bound, plein, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 
Second Edition; 

The ‘Traveller, or an’ Entertaining Journey 
round the Habitable Glébe.’ Mlustrated with Plates, cogeleting 
ees of the principal C pital Cities in the World. Price 6s. 
half-bound, or7s. 6d, co! . Fo ition. 

ATist of some of the mo: east approved E TementaryW orks ks, published 

by TILL and Co. F, LES CONT INTES “f ‘ei Soho-squere, 
OUILLY A FILLE. 


mo. Ls 
C Is i'ma Fille. 12mo. Ba. 6s. 
~~ Les Encouragements de la Jeunesse. 


"Methode ‘Facile et Abrége 
et Retenir Vitaly et.la Chronologie 
roe Boa 


ur Apprendre |, 


Jniverselle,. One vol, 


* Assistant in writing French 
Letters; or, Manuel istolaire & PUsage des Demoiselles 
Anglaises. 5th Faition, carefully revised and corrected. 1 vol. 
lame. 

Traduction Frangaise, ou Clef du. Manuel 
. vistolaire; a I'Usa ongp des Jeunes Demoiselles Angtaises. Par 

me. DE FR ROUX, Native de Varis. 12mo0. + 38. 

Fables fontaine, avec des Notices sur 
savie celles d* de Phedre et di uvelle: . Pa 
M. ey LEVIZA! Souk Edition, Revue. = Coat. somes 


> Ge, 
Tasso, La Gerusalemme ‘Liberata, Colla Tra- 
dusione Francese Di Le Bran. 2 vols. igmo. 1 
“.* +g hay + Falitions which has beeo carefully sovioed by Signor 
Petron added, wppatite pages, the elegant and faithful 
sranaintion ty te tee. An interesting Life of Tasso, by the 
or, is pre’ 

A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
French Tou hich the prese x 
ably to the the decidions oft the French Acwieuy By ft Deer ~4 
ta sams ian corrected, by Me. Stephen Pasquier, 

ey to the Exercises ‘contained in the above 
Grammar. 12m0, Bouwad, 3s. 


ig Tarry-at- 
. By the hg ‘. AYLOR. H'STOR 





The followin; valuable Works have been recently published by 
Treuitel & Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and ni ine 


Handsome} dated i 2 yols. 8vo. with’ a Mapand 7 Engravings, 
price 11, eats ah Re second Edition cerelly revised and 


correct sia le of: <PED 
Dy eo DITION to RUSSIA, 
fe Fray nae leon in. 1812. By GE 
COUNT wLie hatte Gun. Ti 'remchaned from the moe 
The unpi edented success which the original Work has ob- 
tale. F ). wagies | having m seld in less than 
i nt proof of the interest which it has 
extraordinary merits a6, an historical 


pron as 
eats ORY Author's situation about the gs of 
ag {& des logis,) during this 


o* 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—1. Wilson’s American 
Ornithology, illustrated by coloured Plates of 90 
vial ty Sy 4 


Birds, 9 vols. im a 
description of ammiferous Auimals in! 


Amerjca—3. Annals gos the corm pum eedy tener? « amen York, 
‘SA 
jates— iman’ As ican Jeurnal of 8 
June—6. ee eodain Sete for July, oy _ a i 
Wilder and C. ly % Fleet. 


‘ampbel 
Summer Excur: 
In a thick 18mo. webania,: Si iifusirered’ ta 
price 15¢. bound, a new Edition, inel the Scotch Water. 


In 
£ IDE to all the WATERING 
SEA-BATHING PLACES, for 1 
“cules Oniects in the Envi 
useful Companion ‘during a 
during a Summer Tour i — quest of Health or Pleasure. Witha 
Decriutins of the Lakes, and a Tour through Wales 
rinted for Longmau furs Rees, no Brown, & Green. 


y be had, 
The Picture of "London, or complete Guide 
throngh London and its Environs, with and Plans.” Price 
6s, bound, or w Le und, 

N.B. ‘These well forks have passed 
through above 20 Editious, and in rid their purchases, the 
Public should be on their guard against imitations under similar 

es. 





yo Views and Maps, 





MUSIC, 
L CROCIATO IN EGITTO.—The favourite 


AIRS i in the above beany arranged as concertante duets, 
arp _ ad libitum) for 
flute or violin, and islonectios by N. B. Cha — boy 1. 
price Gs. Shortly will es a second maa also the 
same Opera Toy ry pan’ 
ment for the fiute, by M.R ey, aes performances 
on the sea analy 2 by W. w. Wate h the favours vocal pieces 
I, Lonsdale, and Mills, 140, New 
Bonds street. 

















IN. THE PRESS, 
In the press, and will chert be published, by G, Wightman, 
46, et-street. 
NEW ‘HISTORICAL NOVEL, entitled 
“THE ae of STEEL.” By the Author of “O'Hal- 


to ietaguee the i Oetacter and proceed- 
association of _ wm which it takes its 
itself so famous mH pres te ~A the 
and the ate it i 
the early part seorge v4 Third’: 
ies of Historical Novels, founded ow the 
sof Ireland, atid delineating the churatter 
of the Irish I Poputetton. 


BOOKS SP URE ISHED | THIS DAY. 
SE PYTHACOUAS. PLATO'S 


THE : DANCE: 
BARUH, Author of 
Theoret of ke Oe Pee Ttne of ene Lapse” &e. ke. 
: publistied for the Author, by aa and Clarke, 
Tavistock-etreet, Covent-garden 








cam- 
hewn heen enalied to give a variety of details respecting 
that Sktrsonaadiy ‘personage, his generals, &c. kc. which are 
in a great measure new to the public, and which | impart a charm 
to his work of irresistible attraction. 


in 4to. at the Cambrid 
« First, price il. 4s. in 
brew Lexicon to the Books of 
incl the Geographical Names and 
Chaldaic Words in Bzra ane Sa ‘Traustated into espe 
from the Germany by Christopher Leo, formerly Teacher of 
German and Kabrew in the University of Cambridge, late Pro- 
fessor of Germaw at the Royal Military College, Bagshot, &c. ke. 
Protessor Gesenius’s Lexicon is the first in which the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the words has been adopted, and that 
alone oun oe ita decided superiority over all that ‘have pre- 
ceded it. The Translator has spared no pains to do justiee to 
the work; ye) bas every where verified the citations with the 
passages referred toy and thereby been enabled to correct the 
‘errors which ‘crept into the original ; and be has made also 
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of the wor fenccbedke: ‘To the liberality of the Zyndics of ae 
Cambridge University Press, the Translator is imdebt the 
means proseeuting a work of such utility, and f forthe moderate 
price at which. wierd to the Public. circum: 
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